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BRITISH LABOR MOVEMENT 

CONDEMNS GENERAL STRIKE sap 

LABOR LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ; = : ™ 
CONGRESSMAN FLAHERTY’S FUNERAL aS, 

THE USUAL PROCEDURE 


Ms 


ARABIC 
ARMENIAN 
BOHEMIAN 
CHINESE 

*  CZECHO-SLOVAKIAN 
DANISH 
FINNISH 
FRENCH 
GAELIC 
GERMAN 
GREEK 
HUNGARIAN 
ITALIAN 


JAPANESE 
JEWISH 
MAURI 
NORWEGIAN 
PATOIS 
PHILIPPINE 
POLISH 
PORTUGUESE 
RUSSIAN 
SPANISH 
SWEDISH 
TURKISH 
WELSH 


T is interesting that the 26 foreign lan- 


guages listed above are spoken by 


different members of The Emporium 


staff. 


a cosmopolitan city in itself. 


It impresses one again of the huge 
size of this great store. 


A melting 


pot of ideas, methods, nationalities and 


personalities, striving for one purpose. 


That of better serving you with merchan- 


dise. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


: ° 
Labor Council Directory 
Labor Council meets every Friday at 

8 p.m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 
Iixecutive and Arbitration Committee 
meets every Monday at 7:30 p.m. Label 
Section meets first and third Wednes- 
days at 8 p.m. Headquarters telephone 
—Market 56. 

(Please notify Clarion of any Change.) ( 
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Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays during Febru- 
ary, March, April and October, 49 Clay. 
Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 


Labor Temple. 


Amalgamated Sheet 
Meet Tuesdays. 


Metal Workers No. 
224 Guerrero. 


Auto and Carriage Painters—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Thursdays, 200 Guerrero. 


104— 


Auto Mechanics No. 
108 Valencia. 
3aggage Messengers—Meet 2nd Monday, 60 Mar- 
ket. Sec., Robert Berry, 1959 56th St., Oakland. 


Bakers No. 24—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, 112 Valencia. 

Barbers No. 148—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 
112 Valencia. 

Beer Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd Tuesday. 


Bill Posters—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 230 
Jones. 


Blacksmiths and Helpers—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- 
days, Labor Temple. 


6—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
Labor Temple. 


1305—Meet Tuesdays 8 p. m., 


Boilermakers No. 
days, 

Bookbinders—Office, room 804, 693 Mission. Meet 
3rd Friday, Labor Temple. 


Bottlers No. 293—Meet 38rd Tuesday, 
Temple. 


Labor 


Boxmakers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- 
days. 

Brewery Workmen No. 
Labor Temple. 

Broom Makers—Meet last Saturday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Butchers No. 
ple. 
3utchers No. 508—Meet Ist and 3rd Fridays, 
Masonic Hall, Third and Newcomb Sts. 


Cemetery Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 


7—Meet 3rd Thursday, 


115—Meet Wednesday, Labor Tem- 


The Emporium is 
slim a | 


Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays. 

Chauffeurs—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 112 
Valencia. 

Commercial Telegraphers—Meet 1st Mondays, 274 
Russ Bldg. 

Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursdays at 
8:30 p.m., 3rd Thursday at 2:30 p.m., 1146 
Market. 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Cracker Bakers No. 
Labor Temple. 

Cracker Packers’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

Draftsmen No. 11—Sec., Ivan Flamm, 261 Octavia 
St., Apt. 4. 

Dredgemen No. 
105 Market. 

Electrical Workers No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 112 
Valencia. 

Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 


Electrical Workers 537, Cable Splicers. 


Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Elevator Constructors 
and 8rd Fridays, 200 Guerrero. 


Federal Employees No. 1—Office, 746 Pacific 
Building. Meet Ist Tuesday, 414 Mason, 


61—Meet 2nd Mon- 


125—Meet 3rd Monday, 


898—Meet 1st and 3rd Sundays, 


and Operators—Meet Ist 


Federation of Teachers No. 
day, Room 227, City Hall. 


Ferryboatmen’s Union—Meet every other Wednes- 
day, 59 Clay. 


Garage Employees—Meet 2nd Thursday, 
Temple. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Garment Workers No. 
Thursdays at 5 p. m., 
Temple. 


Glove Workers—Meet Ist Tuesday, Labor Temple. 


Grocery Clerks—Meet 1st Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 


Hatters No. 23—Sec., Jonas Grace, 1114 Mission. 


Ice Drivers—Sec., V. Hummel, 3532 Anza. Meet 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Iron, Steel and Tin Workers—Sec., John Coward, 
R. F. D. 1, Box 137, Colma, Cal. Meets Ist 
and 3rd Tuesday, Metropolitan Hall, So. S. F. 


Janitors No. 9—Meet Ist and 38rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Label Section—Meets Ist and 3rd Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 


Labor Council—Meets Fridays, Labor Temple. 


Laundry Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple, 


Labor 


131—Meet lst and 3rd 
2nd at 8 p.m., Labor 
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Sacramento 


et ot 


Laundry Workers No. 
Mondays, 


26—Meet Ist 
Labor Temple. 


and 3rd 


Thos. 635a 


Saturday, 


Letter Carriers—Sec., 
Castro. Meets Ist 


P. Tierney, 


414 Mason. 
Lithographers No. 17—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, 273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Longshore Lumbermen—Meet Ist and 3rd Thurs- 


days, Labor Temple. 

Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Mailers No. 18—Sec., C. W. von Ritter, 3431 Mis- 


sion St. Meets 3rd Sunday, 
Marine Engineers No. 49—10 


Material Teamsters No. 
200 Guerrero, 


Labor Temple. 
Embarcadero. 
216—Meet Wednesdays, 


Metal Polishers—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 
Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 


Temple. 


Miscellaneous Employees No. 
4th Wednesdays, 


Molders No. 
Molders’ 


110—Meet 2nd and 

131 Eighth St. 

164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Auxillary—Meet Ist Friday. 

Moving Picture 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 230 Jones. 

Musicians No. 6—Meet 2nd Thursday; Ex. Board, 
Tuesday, 230 Jones. 

Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Office, 305 Labor Temple, 


Patternmakers—Meet 2nd and 4th Fridays, 
Temple. 


Labor 


Pavers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 

Paste Makers No. 10567—Meet last Saturday ot 
month, 441 Broadway. 

Photo Engravers—Meet ist Monday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Picture Frame Workers—Sec., W. 
Andover. 

Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Thursday, 
Temple. 

Post Office Laborers—Sec., Wm. O’Donnell, 212 
Steiner St. 

Printing Pressmen—Office, 231 Stevenson. 
2nd Monday, Labor Temple. 

Professional Embalmers—Sec., 
3300 16th St. 

Poultry Dressers No. 17732—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Mondays, Labor Temple. 

Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednes- 
days, 150 Golden Gate Ave. 


Retail Shoe Salesmen No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 
273 Golden Gate Ave. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 2nd 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Wilgus, 461 


Labor 


Meets 


George Monahan, 


and 4th 
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Hale’s “Californian” 


The 1927 5-tube Receiving 


Set, which i incorporates the 
latest and best in radio en- 


Pay 
$9.85 


Monthly 


Home installation within our delivery 
radius included in purchase price. 


HALE’S 


RADIO SALES DIVISION 
SAN FRANCISCO 


San Jose 


Riggers and Stevedores—Meet Mondays, 113 
Steuart. 
Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meets Mondays, 


59 Clay. 
Sailmakers—Sec., Horace Kelly, 2558 29th Ave. 
Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 


Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th 
3053 Sixteenth. 


Ship Clerks—1¢ Embarcadero. 


Shipwrights No. 759—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Thursdays, 


Shipyard Laborers—Meet Ist Friday. 
ple. 

Stationary Engineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Ist and 3rd Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple . 
Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednes- 
days, Labor Temple. 
Steam Shovel Men No, 
268 Market. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 3rd Sunday, 
Labor Temple. 

Stove Mounters No. 61—Sec., 
Box 74, Newark, Cal. 

Stove Mounters No. 62—A. A. Sweeney, 
Walnut, Alameda, Cal. 


Labor Tem- 


29—Meet Ist Saturday, 


Michael Hoffman, 


1528 


Street Carmen, Div. 518—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 
Tailors No. 80—Office, Room 416, 163 Sutter. 


Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple. 
Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 


Theatrical Stag Employees—Meet Ist Saturday, 
230 Jones. 


Trackmen—Meet 4th Tuesday, Labor Temple. 

Trades Union Promotional League—Room 304, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemiock 2925. 

Tunnel & Aqueduct Workers No. 45—Sec., James 
Giambruno, P. O. Box 3, Groveland, Calif. 


Typographical No. 21—Office, 525 Market. Meet 
8rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 


United Laborers No. 1—Meet Tuesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 


Upholsterers No. 28—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple. 


Watchmen No. 15689—Sec., E. Counihan, 106 

Bosworth. Meet 3rd Thursday, Labor Temple. 
Waiters No. 30—Wednesdays, 3 p.m., 1256 
Market. 


Waitresses No. 48—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednesdays 
at 8 p.m., 2nd and last at 3 p.m., 1171 
Market. 


Water Workers—Sec., Thos. Dowd, 214 27th St. 
Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 


Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 
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By Len De Caux, Brookwood Graduate, Staff of the Illinois Miner. : 
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IV. WAR AND POST WAR ACTIVITIES. 

The twentieth century finds the British trade 
union movement definitely committed to independ- 
ent political action, and its history on the politi- 
cal field is henceforth summed up in the birth 
and growth of the British Labor party. But while 
parliamentary action was gaining certain conces- 
sions for trade unionism and defeating the worst 
attacks of its enemies, economic conditions were 
driving the workers, impatient at the slowness of 
parliamentary reforms, more and more to the use 
of direct industrial action and the period from 
1906 until the outbreak of the war in 1914 was 
one of widespread labor unrest. 


The causes of this unrest are not far to seek. 
The cost of living had mounted steadily since the 
beginning of the century, while wages were on 
the decrease, official figures showing that the 
wage earners were poorer by about $25,000,000 a 
year in 1910 than at the beginning of the cen- 
tury. Further, the introduction of improved ma- 
chinery, new methods and speeding up was mak- 
ing itself felt in increased unemployment. Mean- 
while profits were increasing enormously. Gov- 
ernment figures show that between 1905 and 1912 
prices went up 13.7 per cent, wages only 2 to 
5.5 per cent, while the income of British capi- 
talists went up as much as 22.5 per cent. 

Strike Called, 

Little wonder, therefore, that the workers were 
goaded to revolt by their own increasing misery 
and the increasing arrogance and extravagance 
of the rich. A seven weeks’ strike in 1908 and 
another in 1909 ended the 15 years’ industrial 
peace that had reigned in the cotton industry. 
The years 1909 and 1910 were marked by big 
strikes of machinists and boiler makers who walked 
out in defiance of their own union officials, while 
on the railroads a movement for improved condi- 
tions for all grades of industry led to the big 
stoppage of 1911. The first national miners’ strike 
occurred in 1912, when the whole industry was 
tied up for six weeks, and the principle of the 
minimum wage was secured. In 1913 occurred 
the big Dublin strike led by Larkin and Connolly, 
and in 1914 a general lockout of London building 
workers was brought to an end only by the out- 
break of the war. 


Class Feeling Intensified. 

This period of industrial unrest was marked by 
a singular intellectual ferment among the work- 
ers. Disappointment with the achievements of the 
Parliamentary Labor party opened the ears of 
trade unionists to the gospel of direct action as 
preached by such able propagandists as Tom 
Mann, Parliamentary reforms were slightingly 
referred to by the strike leaders, and the atten- 
tion of the unions was turned to industrial war- 
fare, not only as a means of improving their 
immediate conditions, but for ultimately gaining 
control of industry. It was in some respects a 
return to the more revolutionary conceptions of 
trade union action which influenced the union pio- 
neers in the days of Robert Owen and the Chart- 
ists. In this period the notion of the general 
strike was revived and the propaganda of indus- 
trial unionism made great headway. The intensi- 
fication of class feeling, the distrust of parlia- 
mentary action and the growing demand for work- 
ers’ control of industry that resulted from this 


period of unrest, have greatly influenced the re- 
cent developments in the British labor move- 
ment. 

The War Truce. 

The war propaganda of 1914, however, put an 
end to the trade union struggle for the time being. 
An “industrial truce’ between employers and 
workers was proclaimed and for a time strikes 
ended. To secure the assistance of the trade 
unions in its prosecution of the war, the govern- 
ment made certain concessions to labor, chief 
of which was the full recognition of the unions 
in all wage negotiations. In return the trade 
union leaders gave up the right to strike, waived 
trade union restrictions as to output, apprentices, 
overtime and health measures, and for the most 
part gave their full support to the war. 

The tying up of the official trade union ma- 
chinery with the government, however, could not 
prevent all labor struggles during the war, and 
an unofficial Workers’ Committee, or Shop Stew- 
ard, movement arose in the shipbuilding yards 
of the Clyde, which led many aggressive strikes 
there and in other centers. This movement be- 
gan largely as a protest against the special help- 
lessness of the trade union leaders, bound as they 
were first by the “industrial truce” agreement and 
later by the anti-strike provisions of the Muni- 
tions Act. A sharp rise in the cost of living, and 
the threatening of their wage standards by dilu- 
tion led to the first strike of the Clyde workers 
in 1915. <A strike committee of stewards elected 
from different shops organized permanently as 
the Clyde Workers’ Committee, and this structure 
was copied in other centers where similar strikes 
occurred later, 

The Shop Steward movement introduced a num- 
ber of new features into British trade unionism. 
The cumbrous organization of the metal trades 
unions was found ill-suited to such action as war 
conditions demanded, and the workshop unit, in- 
cluding all crafts as well as the unskilled, was the 
basis of the new movement, which has proved a 
powerful incentive to subsequent amalgamations 
of the various craft unions. Further than this, 
the movement was led by radicals, brought up on 
the propaganda of the Socialist Labor party; and 
besides the large measure of control that they 
actually gained in the metal shops under war- 
time conditions, they popularized the idea of com- 
plete workers’ contro] of industry. 

The demand for increasing workers’ control, 
which found its most radical expression in the 
shop stewards’ movement, was also reflected in 
the Guild Socialistic movement, which came into 
prominence during the war. The Guild Socialistic 
ideal, the control of industry by guilds of pro- 
ducers co-operating with a democratized state 
representing the people as consumers, has made 
its influence felt on many British unions. In 1918, 
in an attempt to compromise with the rising de- 
mand for workers’ control, the government estab- 
lished the machinery for joint industrial councils, 
as recommended by the Whitley committee, these 
Whitley councils are voluntary committees on 
which both the employers and the unions are 
represented, and to the present day they provide 
the arbitration machinery in a number of trades 
and localities. But to most unions the small de- 
gree of control offered by these councils was un- 
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satisfactory, and later most of the employers 
ignored the whole machinery, which they had only 
adopted under the pressure of war-time produc- 
tion. 

State Recognition. 

The one outstanding benefit that the unions 
gained from their collaboration with the govern- 
ment during the war was the huge influx of num- 
By 1920 
over 60 per cent of the adult male workers were 
organized in trade unions, and over 12 per cent 
of the total population of the country. Organiza- 
tion spread not only to the great masses of un- 


bers that came with state recognition. 


skilled workers but also to whole sections of 
white-collar workers, such as teachers, insurance 
agents, journalists, office workers, store clerks, 
professional workers and civil servants. Even 
police were unionized and went on strike in 1918 
and 1919, but the government later prohibited 
their union. 

The period of commercial expansion immediately 
following the war represented the high water 
mark for British labor. The strikes which occurred 
were almost uniformly successful. The cotton 
workers gained a 48-hour week in 1919, and the 
railroad workers, after tying up the whole rail- 
road system of the country for nine days, gained 
wage increases. Labor solidarity was on the in- 
crease, and during the rail strike we find the 
printers threatening to tie up the newspapers al- 
together unless the railroad workers were allowed 
to present their case in them, and unless abusive 
papers were abandoned. 

Agitate Mine Nationalization. 

The nationalization and workers’ control de- 
mands that had recently beer incorporated in the 
programs of such powerful unions as the miners 
and railway men, were gaining ground, and in 
1919 the Sankey government commission actually 
declared in favor of nationalization of the mines 
with a share in control for the union. In the 
building industry guilds were formed by the 
unions in 1920 to carry on production without 
profit, under the best possible conditions for the 
workers, who could even elect their own foreman. 
These guilds erected houses valued at more than 
$7,000,000 in the first year and a half of their 
istence. 


The outstanding example of the power of the 
British unions and their growing solidarity in this 
period was labor’s stoppage of a threatened war 
with Russia in 1920. When the possibility of a 
declaration of war became apparent, the Trades 
Union Congress and the Labor Party called a 
great emergency conference, at which the dele- 
gates created a Council of Action to call a general 
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Councils of action 
every locality by the 
Councils to put the decision 
into effect, and in the face of this rapid mobiliza- 
tion of labor’s forces the government was com- 
pelled to back down. 


declared. 
were also formed in nearly 
Trades and 


strike if war was 


Labor 


Unemployment. 
But 1921 had another tale to tell. British in- 
dustry was now definitely on the down-grade, 


unemployment was increasing by leaps and bounds, 
and the exit the trade unionists 
who had come in during the war, caused a big 
in union Encouraged by 
the Triple Alliance on “Black 
1921, when the rail and transport unions 
failed to walk out in support of the striking min- 
ers, the British employers followed up the defeat 
of the miners with a wholesale offensive on labor’s 
standards, 


of “passenger” 


drop trade strength. 


the breakdown of 


Friday,” 


which reduced the wages of seven mil- 

by $30,000,000 weekly 1921, ac- 
government figures, continuing the 
1922 to much as $60,000,000 
unprecedented unemployment of 
these helped to weaken the resistance of 
the In 1921 and 1922 unemployment 
averaged 15 per cent of the wage workers, the 
numbers running from 1,355,000 to 2,170,000. A 
bitter and divided retreat took place all along 
the line, and real wages in many industries were 
reduced far below the 1914 standard. 


lion workers in 
cording to 
cuts in 
The 


years 


wage as 


weekly. 


unions. 


It was under these conditions of retreat on the 
industrial field that labor turned for awhile most 
of its attention to political action, and we find 
the Labor party rapidly rising in power, until in 
1924 it actually took office and formed the first 
Labor government of Great Britain. The rise of 
the British Labor party will be related in the next 
article. 
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WHY FARMERS SEEK RELIEF. 

“As a rule the cultivation of cotton in North 
Carolina is not by the owner of the land but by 
tenants cultivating one-horse and two-horse farms, 
and more rarely three-horse farms,” declared 
Senator Simmons of North Carolina in discussing 
the necessity of legislative relief for the southern 
farmers. 

“Tf one considers the question of the success 
of the tenant farmers of North Carolina, who pro- 
duce the cotton in the state, he will find that 8 
9 out of every 10 of them have not enough 
money to pay their expenses of living during that 
year, and that they have to begin the next year 
by making a chattel-mortgage crop lien on the 
first of January upon the crop to be produced in 
that year, in order to buy necessary supplies for 
their families and to cultivate their crop. 


or 


“These growers of cotton are, I verily believe, 
worse off today than they were years ago; 
and they have given these their 
lives to producing this crop which, it is said, brings 
so much prosperity to the south without better- 


ing their condition.” 


five 
five years of 
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DO YOU EMPLOY UNION LABOR? 

“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.’”’ Noth- 
ing is truer in our political life and nothing is 
truer in our industrial life. In our industrial life 
the union that is watchful is the union that suc- 
ceeds, goes forward, and from year to year adds 
to the welfare of its members and consequently 
to their happiness. In these days of unemploy- 
ment what are you doing to help your fellow- 
union men? Are you employing union men or 
non-union men? Is the union man loafing and 
the non-union man working as a result of your 
purchases? Members of the alert, watchful unions 
generally practice what they preach. They preach 
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unionism and the benefits derived from collec- 
tive bargaining, and they practice it by demand- 
ing union made products; they ask for union 
labeled articles when they make their purchases. 
In times of industrial depression such as our 
country is now experiencing it is more important 
than ever that union men should stand firm for 
union principles. If the employer deals with his 
men collectively and puts the union label on his 
products he turns out, finds that there is a de- 
mand for his products, he will continue to deal 
with employees collectively. If he finds that the 
manufacturer who pursues a different policy and 
does not use the union label on his products is 
getting all the business, what will be his attitude 
when a new wage contract is to be negotiated? 


Earning a union wage is one thing and spend- 
ing that wage to promote unionism is another 
thing. Buying non-union or non-label products 
will not promote the cause of unions, but it will 
help to destroy unionism. If those who are now 
employed would really “stand pat” and demand 
only products bearing the union label those em- 
ployers who are running union shops would be 
working full time. What effect do you think 
this would have on the non-union employers? 
Would he not wish to share in the prosperity and 
get in line? Think it over—Act. 


—— 


All eyes are opened or are opening to the rights 
of man. The general spread of the light of sci- 
ence has already laid open to every view the 
palpable truth, that the mass of mankind has not 
been born with saddles on their backs nor a 
favored few booted and spurred ready to ride 
them legitimately by the grace of God.—Thomas 
Jefferson. 
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CONDEMNS GENERAL STRIKE. 

General strikes which would involve the viola- 
tion of wage agreements were condemned and 
collective bargaining upheld by William Green, 
president of the American Federation of Labor, 
in an address in Denver before the convention 
of the International Rotary. 

“In the United States the American Federation 
of Labor is the voice of organized labor,” de- 
clared President Green. 

“It is thoroughly committed to a policy of col- 
lective bargaining, the negotiation of wage agree- 
ments and the observance of such contracts. 

“The American Federation of Labor regards 
a contract between employers and employees as 
a solemn obligation which must be religiously ob- 
served and honorably discharged. 

“Such wage agreements are guaranteed and the 
security given is the honor, integrity and moral 
obligation of the membership of organized labor. 

“A strict adherence on the part of labor to this 
policy of contract observance would preclude the 
probability of a general strike. 

“To engage in such an undertaking would mean 
that the American Federation of Labor would de- 
part from its traditional policy and destroy the 
confidence which has been reposed in it by the 
American people, 

“When our fellow-workers in Great Britain re- 
cently experimented in the use of the general strike 
in an effort to redress grievous wrongs which the 
miners of Great Britain were suffering, the work- 
ing people of America, in common with those in 
other countries, watched its progress with feel- 
ings of apprehension and anxiety. 

“Today the workers of America are more con- 
vinced than ever of the wisdom and soundness 
of the policies pursued by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

“A general strike means that the line of in- 
dustrial conflict is immediately changed so that 
the conflict seems to become a contest between 
employees and government rather than between 
employees and employers. 

“The real issues of the strike are submerged 
and are lost sight of in the maelstrom of public 
opinion and public inconvenience. 

“The original grievances which precipitated the 
general strike, meritorious as they may be, 
unsettled until after the 
Such delay works 


must 
remain general strike 
untold hardships 
upon the suffering complainants and greater diffi- 
culty is experienced in bringing about a just, true 
and sound adjustment of the real grievances.” 
President traced the “organization of 
men and money” under our modern industrial 
system as illustrated by 


tions, and trade unions. 


is ended. 


Green 


partnerships, 
In discussing the dit- 
ference between organizations of capital and labor, 
he said: 

“There has always been a marked difference 
between the organizations of capital and labor. 
Capital, because of property rights which were 
involved, achieved legal recognition and was given 
a legal status. Partnerships were authorized by 
law and later corporations were chartered by the 
state. The protection of the Government was 
thrown around these organizations of finance and 
material interests. 


corpora- 


“It was considered perfectly legitimate for capi- 
tal to unite and to organize as long as it did not 
reach the position where such financial organiza- 
tions could be classed as being monopolistic. To 
the contrary, labor, because it could not be classi- 
fied as a commodity or something tangible, did 
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DR. J. P. CLARKE = DENTIST 


NOW SPECIALIZING IN PLATES AND REMOVABLE BRIDGEWORK. 


not attain a legal status until within late years 
and even now there is much conflict between the 
opinions and decisions of the various courts rela- 
tive to the legal rights of trade union organi- 
zations. 

“Much of the delay in a proper recognition of 
the right of labor to organize has been due to 
the hostility of powerful groups of employers and 
firmly entrenched capitalists who sought with all 
their might to prevent the establishment and main- 
tenance of labor organizations. This opposition 
called forth feelings of bitterness and ill will and 
there quickly developed disharmony and _ intoler- 
ance between both groups of industry. This state 
of affairs has been frequently referred to as the 
‘irreconcilable conflict between capital and labor.’ ” 

President Green also stressed the necessity of 
finding a solution for unemployment. 

“Those who are unemployed are anxious 
for employment, and society must be watchful in 
attempting to find for them opportunities to work 
and to earn their living. This is an obligation 
which society wants to meet and an obligation 
which society must discharge.” 

In enumerating some of the outstanding achieve- 
ments of organized labor in the United States for 
the benefit of the workers, President Green said: 

“Hours of labor have been reduced; 
been increased; 


wages have 
sweatshops have been abolished; 
tenement slavery has been wiped out; 
unions 
funds; 


many trade 
have established sick and death benefit 
many organizations have made provisions 
for the care of the aged and incapacitated mem- 
bers; the opportunities for industrial accidents 
have been reduced by the introduction of safe- 
guarding appliances; occupational diseases have 
been given study and attention and sanitary meas- 
ures have been adopted for the protection and 
care of the workers. 

“In the legislative domain the enactment of 
workmen’s compensation laws and the ceaseless 
fight to bring about the adoption of the child 
labor amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States form the paramount issues. In addition, 
organized labor is fighting the wrongful use and 
the abuse of the injunction in labor disputes. 

“We hope to bring the workers to a wage which 
will not only permit them to live in their 
with the American living 
but will also permit them to enjoy the 


own 
homes, in accordance 
standard, 
higher 


advantages of spiritual and cultural de- 


velopment,” concluded President Green, 

“We are striving to abolish the iniquities of 
child labor and we are endeavoring to bring about 
a spirit of co-operation and right relationship be- 
tween the employers and the employees. We are 
proud of our accomplishments and we solicit your 
enthusiastic support in our efforts to go forward 
in this great humanitarian endeavor.” 


> os 


This is truly an age of organization. In all 
fields of endeavyor—political, educational, com- 
mercial, industrial, agricultural, religious, fraternal 
and every activity in which groups of men and 
women are interested—organization is more and 
more proving the key to success. The more in- 
telligent, widespread and harmonious the organi- 
the greater the success. With the evi- 
of this truth increasing daily, doesn’t it 
seem strange that the key groups to the success 
of all the others—the industrial workers and agri- 
culturists—upon whom all these institutions largely 
depend, are the least organized? 


zation, 
dence 
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LABOR LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
By Matthew Woll, President The Union Labor 
Life Insurance Company, Washington, D. C. 
The Union Labor Life Insurance Company is 
Labor’s own enterprise. It was brought into be- 
careful investigation of the 
situation by direction of the American Federation 


ing after the most 


of Labor. It is and must always remain under 
the complete ownership and control of bona fide 
labor organized under the banner of American 
Federation of Labor. 

unions, city central bodies, 


unions can 


Members of local 


state federations and international 


purchase stock. I believe that there is no local 
union in America so poor that it cannot join in 
this great and beneficent enterprise by purchas- 
ing at least one share of stock for $50. No local 
union may own than shares, but 


more eighty 


several have already subscribed for that maxi- 


mum amount. 

We are asked almost daily for suggestions as 
to how members and organizations can help pro- 
mote the interests of our Union Labor Life In- 


surance Company and for that reason I offer 
these suggestions—simple and within the range 
of all: 


1. Appoint a local insurance committee and in- 
struct this committee with the duty of seeing that 
every member of your local union also subscribes 
for at least one or more shares of stock in The 
Union Insurance Company. If you 
will send us the names and addresses of the mem- 
this committee we will be glad to give 


Labor Life 


bers of 
them additional information and guidance. 


? 


2. Instruct the chairman of every shop  or- 


ganization, if you have them, to call a shop or 


yard meeting and have all members subscribe 


for stock. 

3. Direct your officers, delegates, or representa- 
tives to every organization, central or allied body, 
or council with which your union is affiliated, to 
appoint an insurance committee to secure 


help 
subscriptions for stock in The Union Labor Life 


Insurance Company. 


ect the espondent of your local union 

official irnal of your International or 

ional Union to write something in favor of 
The Union Labor Life Insurance Company for 


official jc 


or Magazine 


esolutions favoring The Union Labor 


nee Company and give them the widest 


possible publicity. 


6 Attend meetings of your local union each 
ni and tind out which of your members have 
subscribed urge the others to do so at once. 


nembers of your local union 


them to subs 


ribe. We will be pleased 


you enough literature and application 


send to every member of your local 


that labor is informed as to what you 


loi Union 


doing for The 
Company. 


Labor Life Insurance 


9. Advise our Washington office of the time 


and place of the next meeting of your local union 
so we may send you enough literature to dis- 
tribute among your members at that time. 

If you and your local union will respond im- 


mediately to < 


J of the foregoing suggestions and 
recommendations you will have rendered an_in- 


valuable service not alone to The Union 


Labor 
urance Company, but to the whole trade 


Digger and better was 


x 
American Trade Unions. 


ever ¢ 
I+ 7 J ; 
It is e its members to bring this 
enterprise of ed labor to a speedy and tri- 
umphant success. 


Now is the time 


co-operation of 


of all their members Let 


Is strength, 


SUNLIGHT AND HEALTH.* 

By the Children’s Bureau, U. S. Dept. of Labor. 
1—A New Discovery of an Old Power. 
The treatment of disease with sunlight, known 
today as heliotherapy, is as old as the science of 
medicine, but the scientific use of sunlight for 
certain forms of tuberculosis and for rickéts is 
If we look into his- 
torical medical literature we find, now and then, 
references to sun baths for the sick, but we find 


as new as the 20th century. 


almost no mention of prevention of disease with 
sunlight. 
400 B. C. father of medicine, 
advised sun baths and built a temple to Aescula- 
pius, the god of medicine, to serve as a solarium 
for his patients. 


On the Island of Cos in about the year 
Hippocrates, the 


From the time of Hippocrates 
until the beginning of the Dark Ages, Greek and 
Roman physicians continued to recommend sun 
baths for the cure of disease. In modern times 
heliotherapy has been practiced more or less in 
France since the end of the eighteenth century. 
The first specific use of sunlight for the treat- 
ment of tuberculosis was made by the physicians 
of Lyons about 1840, but it was not put on a 
scientific until 1903 when Rollier 
opened his clinic in Switzerland. Today many 
hundreds of children and adults with bone and 
gland tuberculosis go to Switzerland to be treated 
with sun baths. After many years of experience 
Rollier has established a system of graduated 
sun baths which have as their ultimate goal 
thorough pigmentation of the skin of the whole 
body and not sunburn. The altitude in Switzer- 
land insures a coolness of the air as well as great 
intensity of sunlight. 


sound basis 


The heat of the sun is use- 
ful in heliotherapy only in the winter and must 
be avoided at midday in summer even in the 
mountains. The best heliotherapy consists of 
light baths and not of heat baths, and may be 
practiced at any altitude or in any place where 
the sunlight is clear, 
tuberculosis 


This method of treating 
became so successful in  Rollier’s 
clinic that it has been initiated in all [ 
Europe and this country. 


parts ot 
Switzerland is no 
longer the only place where tubercular children 
may be seen playing naked in the sun or lying 
on outdoor sun porches. In many parts of this 
country, whether at the seashore or in the moun- 
tains, just such scenes are common today. 


Syndicated to this newspaper by the Children’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor. 
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For Sale by 

Arata & Lagomarsino..3366Mission Street 
.-.168 Third Street 
2054 Mission Street 
: -416 Courtland Ave. 
Brazil & Eug ¥ -40 Jackson Street 
Dentoni & Perasso. 567 Broadway 
AiEsmiols—2.2 cae Stockton and Broadway 
Emporium, Downstairs Store 
-..635 Market Street 
..201 Columbus Ave. 
F. G. Johnson Clothing Co............. 

-2554 Mission Street 
....122 Sixth Street 
-1699 Haight Street 
...32 Sixth Street 


Abramson & Lerer. 
R. H. Bohr:... 
S. Chimera. 


J. H. Millett. 
D. Mulready... 
O'Neill & Lally. 
W. Pahl 223 -3906 Third Street 
Petérson Bross. cee 628 20th Street 
Pollock Bros. Golden Gate Ave. 
George Price.... 19 Embarcadero 
Summerfield & Haines, 6th & Market Sts. 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 


SAVINGS 


INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10TH, 1868 
One of the Oldest Banks in California, 


the Assets of which have never been increased 
by-mergers or consolidations with other Banks 


MEMBER ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 
526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


DECEMBER 31st, 1925 


Assets 


MISSION BRANCH 
PARK-PRESIDIO BRANCH 


FOUR AND ONE-QUARTER 


orn eee Haight and Belvedere Streets 


Interest paid on Deposits at the rate of 


(414) per cent per annum, 


COMPUTED MONTHLY and COMPOUNDED QUARTERLY, 


AND MAY BE WITHDRAWN QUARTERLY 


COMMERCIAL 


4,250,000.00 
525,000.00 


Aission and 21st Streets 
...-Clement St. and 7th Ave. 
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CONGRESSMAN FLAHERTY’S FUNERAL. 

Last Tuesday morning the people of San Fran- 
cisco, the State and the Nation paid their tribute 
of respect to the late Congressman Lawrence J. 
Flaherty. His body reposed in state in the ro- 
tunda of the City Hall from the hour of arrival 
from the East on Monday until the services were 
opened on Tuesday morning. The outpouring of 
citizens indicated the esteem in which the de- 
parted Congressman was held in the city in which 
he spent a life of strenuous 


activity in 
to society. 

St. Mary’s Cathedral was not spacious enough 
to hold the friends who strove to gain entrance 
that they might bend a 
presence of the dead. 
capacity it 


hunt (spate 


deavor to be of service 


head in the 
cathedral had 
contained 


sorrowing 
Had 
would 
those who sought to enter. 


the 
twice its not have 

Preceding the funeral services at the cathedral, 
the rotunda of the City Hall was filled by 
hear Mayor James Rolph and 
Frank C. MacDonald, president of the State Build- 
ing Trades Council, for the 
late Congressman. 

“We indeed lost a native 
much to bring honor to the city of 
Mayor Rolph said. 

“He was a quiet man, but an efficient one. 
passing will not soon be forgotten.” 

MacDonald paid tribute to the late Congress- 
man’s worth as a friend of organized labor in 
the highest sense. 

“He was ever a true counselor,” MacDonald 
said, “and we who worked with him will appreci- 
ate his true worth as time passes on.” 

From the City Hall the casket, bearing Flaher- 
ty’s body, was borne to St. Mary’s Cathedral in 
a funeral which was impressive. Led 
by a platoon of mounted police, the cortege pro- 
ceeded Van Ness avenue to the strains of a 
funeral march played by the 63d Artillery band 
Followed a company of United 
and sailors from the United States 


those 
who gathered to 


pronounce eulogies 


who did 
birth,” 


have son, 


his 


His 


procession 
on 


from the Presidio. 
States marines 
Seattle. 

Came then members of the San Francisco B 
of Police Commissioners on 


cruiser 
oard 
foot, followed by the 
San Francisco Police Department band, a platoon 
of policemen, headed by Chief O’Brien, 
and a platoon of firemen, with Fire Chief Murphy 
at their head. When the the 
arrived at Geary street, soldiers, sailors, 
policemen and firemen wheeled to 
thedral entrance stood at 
sands of the Congressman’s 
Mayor Rolph, Lieutenant-Governor C. C. 
members of the State Legislature, 
Building Trades 
Fraternal Order of Eagles, Stanford Parlor of 
Native Sons of the Golden West, representatives 
of bench and bar, and Federal State and city offi- 


Police 
head of cortege 
marines, 
the 

thou- 
led by 
Young, 


face ca- 


and attention as 
late friends, 
Board of Super- 


visors, Council, Labor Council, 


cials filed past with uncovered heads. 

The tolling cathedral bells mingled with the 
strains of “Nearer My God to Thee” as the casket 
was borne into the cathedral by the pallbearers, 
State Senator John J. Crowley, State Senator Dan- 
iel C. Murphy, United States Marshal Fred Esola, 
John O’Connell, John J. Deane, United States 
Controller of Customs; Supervisor William P. 
Stanton, and Lincoln B. Regan and John L. Bush, 
representing the Native Sons of the Golden West. 
The casket, fashioned from bronze, carried a palm 
wreath, the offering of President Coolidge. 

Rev. P. E. Mulligan, 


of the solemn requiem 


of the celebration 
began the church 
Rey. James Long was the celebrant 
assisted by Rev. John M. Byrne, deacon, and Rey. 
Henry J. Lyne, subdeacon, 

At the of the cathedral the 
casket was borne to the funeral car, followed by 
the late Congressman’s widow and the Congres- 
sional honor guard, 
and Mrs. 


master 
mass, 
service. 


conclusion service 


which included Congressman 
Clarence F. Lea of Santa 
gressman and Mrs. Albert E. 


Rosa, Con- 
Carter of Oakland 
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Florence P. ahs. They 
were followed by the honorary pallbearers, among 
whom were: 

Judges James M. Troutt, Frank J. Murasky, 
George H. Cabaniss, J. J. Van Nostrand, Frank- 
lin A. Griffin, Michael J. Roche, Edmund P. Mor- 
gan, T .I. Fitzpatrick, Frank H. Dunne, Thomas 
Harold Louderback, H. Ward, 
Deasy, Walter F, Johnson, Edward P. 
Bernard J. Flood, Daniel S. O’Brien, 

Lazarus, Lyle T. Jacks, Joseph M. 


and Congresswoman 


F. Graham, Louis 
Daniel C. 
Shortall, 
Sylvain J. 
Golden. 
Supervisors 
Sheehy, Frank Havenner, 
Messrs. Timothy A. 
mate, Edw. Graney, W. 
BGnanyen Wie bd 


Richard J. Welch, James B. Mc- 
Walter Schmidt. 

Reardon, Dr. DA, Shus 
A. Humphrey, Frank J. 
McCarthy, William A. Hewsom, 
Frank McDonald, A. G. Gilson, James Gallagher, 
Thomas Doyle, A. Hewsom, Harry A. 
Milton; F. P. Joseph Tuite, N. H. Mc- 
Lean, Carl Cook, P. H. Mc- 
Carthy Alfred J. Galloway, T. A. McDermott, 
Walter Duryea, S. Hollis, J. J. McTiernan, 
William T. Frank Brown, Thomas Shee- 
han, Emil Daniel C. Murphy, 
Flatley, George Kidwell, Walter 
Dixon, John Begley, L. B. Regan, 
Robert E. Troy, Donald Bruce, C. 
John E. Foley, John Picett, Archie 
H. 5. McGovern, George Austin, Harry Brig- 
gartz, I. J. Lively, P: Magan, J. H. Ault, James 
Rickets, Peter Swanson, Douglas Clark, George 
McTigue, A. Oberlight, Walter Burchell, E. C. 
Dwyer, John A. Recee, Walter Newell, M. J. 
McDonough, W,. P. Stanton, John P, O’Connell, 
Michael Casey, M. J. Doyle, John E. Hopkins, 
John Murphy, James Davey, Wm. B. Hamilton, 
John P. McLaughlin, John J. 
John D. Nagle, Fred Esola, 
George J. Hatfield, Bert Kahn, John T. Stone, 
John McCabe, C. C. Young, Mayor James Rolph 
Jr., Theodore Roche, J. D. O’Brien, Thomas R. 
Murphy, Finn, Harry I. Mulcrevy, 
Thomas I. Boyle; Sarah 


George 
Nicholas, 
Joseph Marshall, 


Geo. 
Bonsor, 
3ulhoer, George 
Otto, Day wk. 
David Kiley, 
M. Carpenter, 
McMullen, 


James E. Power, 


Deane, M. J. Kelly, 


Thomas F. 
Edward F. Bryant, 
Ilagan, Mary Emmerson. 

The 
the 
body 


procession, a solemn 
the 


then proceeded to Eleventh 


funeral repetition of 


one which escorted late Congressman’s 
to the cathedral, 
Mission where the uniformed men of 
and 
Cat; 


departed for 


and streets, 


soldiers, sailors marines, stood 
the 
squad in the van, 
Only the 


intimate 


army, navy, 
with a police 
Holy 
Cross relatives of 
the and a late 
Congressman’s family joined in a simple service at 
the 
was 


at attention while funeral 
motorcycle 
widow, 


friends of 


Cemetery. 


dead few the 
Congressman 


it that 


as the late 
would 


cemetery. “Larry,” 


universally known, have had 
Way. 
re 
PATTERN MAKERS’ GAIN. 
The first convention of the Pattern Makers of 
North America Philadelphia in 1887. 


Commenting on the achievements of the pattern 


was held in 


makers since their organization the Pattern Makers’ 
Journal, the official organ of the league, 

“Thirty-one years is not such a long period of 
time. 


Says: 


“Then pattern makers worked 10 and 11 hours 


a day, wages were from almost nothing up to 25 


cents per hour, and there was no attempt made 


to furnish proper workshops for pattern makers. 
“There that 


COti= 


been lots of changes since 


the 
ditions of the workshop, all due 


have 


time in wages, hours ot labor and the 
to the spirit that 
prevailed in that first gathering of pattern makers 
in May, 


through 


1887, and that has been carried on down 
the 

“It took courage 
of a trade union, 


years, 

29 years ago to be a member 
and the 
that the men of the day were called upon to make. 
But they 
them 


many were sacrifices 


because made 


the 


and 
advanced to 


made them, they 


we have position we oc- 


cupy today.” 


NOTICE 


Pawnee Indian Medicine Co. has moved to 
larger quarters and is now located at 


3542 MISSION STREET 
Near Randall Phone Mission 383 
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Aunt Mary’s Doughnuts 


508 VALENCIA STREET 
Phone Market 7600 
COFFEE and DOUGHNUTS 


SODA FOUNTAIN 
ALL UNION HELP 
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“VICTORY HOMEWARES STORE 


(INCORPORATED) 


Formerly 
SCHLUETER’S HOUSEHOLD STORE 
China, Crockery, Glassware, Cutlery, 
Aluminum and Enameled Ware 
Electric Table Appliances 
2762 MISSION STREET PHONE MISSI 
We Want One More Customer oes 
Pet Do Der ee nee et et et nt fet ee ee 
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ROTHSCHILD’S 


HARDWARE CROCKERY TOOLS 
ELECTRICAL AND RADIO SUPPLIES 


3141 SIXTEENTH ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
ABOVE VALENCIA 
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SUMMERFIELD & HAINES 


UNION-MADE CLOTHING 
Cor. Agents 
Sixth & Market. CARHARTT OVERALLS 
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Phil Benedetti 


The Florist 
2980 16th Street San Francisco 


Hemlock 7400 
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PLEASING and PERMANENT | 
DENTISTRY 
i] 


AT PRICES YOU CAN AFFORD 


DR. GEO. S. BARRETT 


721 MARKET STREET 
Near Third Street. Hours: 8:30 a. m. to 
Phone Douglas 8790 8 p. m.; Sun., 9-12 


Dentistry Made Pleasant ---<-—<-—-—4 
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REDLICK-NI NEWMAN(;, 


COMPLETE HOME FURNISHERS 


‘ 
| Southeast Corner- 17 th-and Mission Sts. 


COMPLETE HOME 
FURNISHERS 


ON CREDIT 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


OCCIDENTAL 
STOVES AND RANGES 


NEW 
MISSION MARKET 


Mission at 22nd 
DEPENDABLE 
MLE RVC ELANCE S 


SELLING 


DEPENDABLE MERCHANDISE 
FOR LESS 
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PRIDAY, JUNE 25, 1926 


No wonder the world seems out of gear, 
With all the folly, lust and broil, 
The sham of justice, doubt and fear, 
Confused with power of wealth and toil; 
How else can life be otherwise, 
Than tossed in turmoil and distress, 
When thought is cramped with artful lies, 
Until the truth is hard to guess. 
—GEORGE SANDS JOHNSON. 
=e 


An industrial accident prevention conference to 


consider the value of statistics for accident pre- 
vention has been convened by the United States 
3ureau of Labor Statistics to meet in Washington 
July 14-16, 1926. 
= —t — —__ 
The men who fight the 


battles for labor, who 


make enemies of capitalists and corporations by 


what they do and say, have trials enough to en- 
that 


i Ae aa A ; : 
on their guard against enemies in the very ranks 


counter without feeling they must also be 


of labor who ought to be their friends and sup- 
porters. But, while it is discouraging to know 
that there are creatures so despicable as to seek 


o blight the good work of men, it must 


never be forgotten that the sound sense and good 


loyal 


judgment of the great majority of the laboring 
people can be relied upon to scorn the work of 
gossips and render futile the efforts of the falsifier 
who would willingly wreck every hope of labor’s 
future that in the ruins they might find 
yetty hate or malice gratified. 


=e 2 Ex 
The organized labor movement did not achieve 


some 


its present position of prestige and power by sit- 
ting back and allowing others to be the dictators 
of the conditions under which 
must perform their work. 


men and women 
It took long years of 
persistent struggle to gain any recognition at all 
of the right of the worker to bargain collectively 
with concerning wages and working 
and the betterments so laboriously 
gained are not going to be relinquished no mat- 
ter how long or how vicious the enemies of the 
movement their assault upon the unions. 
Men and women who had the courage and forti- 


employers 
conditions 


make 


tude to keep going when the going was really 
tough can not be expected to quit now when 
the fight is comparatively easy, and those who en- 
tertain the hope that the labor movement can be 
crushed out of 
into 
face them. 


existence are reckoning without 


taking intelligent account the forces that 
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From the very beginning of the campaign of the Industrial Association against 
the unions of San Francisco its principal tactic has been to endeavor in every way 
possible to involve the funds of the organization attacked, hoping in this way to 
make it impossible to properly finance the resistance of the unions to the on- 
slaughts of the open shoppers. Heretofore the main avenue followed in this direc- 
tion has been to prefer all sorts of charges against members of unions, making it 
necessary for them to put up bail, employ attorneys and in other ways make use 
of funds that might otherwise be used to support the men who were idle as the 
result of lockouts or strikes. During the past week, however, the Industrial Asso- 
ciation has taken a new tack along this line by inducing one of its hirelings to 
file a suit for damages against almost everybody in any way connected with the 
[International Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America. The following 
story appeared in Wednesday morning’s daily papers: 

“W. A. Wunrath, a non-union carpenter who claims he was attacked by 
strikers on April 28, yesterday filed suit in Superior Court for $40,000 damages. He 
named as defendants the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
the Bay Counties District Council of Carpenters and Joiners of America, the four 
local carpenters’ untons in San Francisco, Alameda, Marin and San Mateo Counties, 
and various officers and members of these organizations. The complaint alleges 
that C. L. Hubbard, Charles Davis, Jack Lawrence, Alfred Bishop and ten others 
unknown by name, attacked Wunrath at California and Kearny streets while he 
was on his way home from work on the new Mark Hopkins Hotel, and that Wun- 
rath’s attackers were acting as agents of the carpenters’ organizations in a cam- 
paign of violence directed by union officials in an effort to cripple and intimidate 
carpenters who continued at work following the union strike April 1 last. 

“Wunrath is represented by Attorneys Albert E. Boynton of the Industrial 
Association, Chauncey F, Eldridge and George O. Bahrs. 

“According to a written statement issued by the Industrial Association, this 
suit is the forerunner of many similar suits to be filed by injured American plan 
carpenters in which damages totalling upward of $1,000,000 will be asked. In 
Wunrath’s case, $20,000 actual damages is being sought and an additional $20,000 
as punitive damages.” 

The purpose behind this latest attack upon union funds, it seems to us, 
can only be an extension of the idea that the best way to cripple the unions is 
to make it impossible for them to carry on their customary strike activities because 
of a lack of liquid money. Apparently the Industrial Association found that the 
means formerly employed for this purpose had not been effective, and, therefore, 
some new scheme must be put into operation that held out the hope of success 
in some degree. 

The very fact that Albert Boynton, managing director of the Industrial 
Association, is one of the attorneys of record in the case points to the source from 
which the idea came, and it is also safe to guess that all of the expenses of the suit 
will come out of funds in the hands of the association contributed by the mercantile 
and industrial concerns which have responded to the appeal of the labor-crushing 
institution for finances with which to carry on its endeavor to hound the unions 
in this district to death, During the past four years the open shoppers have met 
with very little success, but evidently the management feels that there are still 
left some business men who are gullible enough to believe that the unions can be 
beaten, and as a consequencé we may expect the meddling to go on for a little 


while longer. 
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Family allowances to supplement basic wages 
for workers with dependents is the subject matter 
of a bulletin issued by the U. S. bureau of labor 
statistics. The family allowance experiment is 
largely limited to European countries, the bulletin 
says, and covers “some millions of manual and 
non-manual workers.” 


“The crying need in the Congress of the United 
States is for men of principle, men of heart and 
brain enough to fix upon a set of political prin- 
ciples as a guide for their conduct, and with cour- 
age enough, having fixed upon them, to adhere 
to them through night and day, under all cir- 
cumstances, and without fear or favor.”—Rep- 
resentative Huddleston of Alabama. 


In a minority report given out to the press 
last Tuesday, Huston Thompson of Colorado and 
John F. Nugent of Idaho, members of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, practically charge Attor- 
ney General Sargent and the majority members 
of the commission with having entered into a con- 
spiracy to save the Bread Trust. Thompson and 
Nugent have issued many dissenting opinions in 
recent months, but their latest is by far the most 
sensational. 


Editor McGee of New Mexico, fighting for 
political decency, proved that he was a courageous 
man because he knew he was endangering his 
own life in carrying the fight against political 
corruption intrenched. He has just been acquitted 
on a charge of manslaughter growing out of an 
accidental shot, while defending himself, strik- 
ing another man and killing him. The judge who 
tried to coerce the brave editor has, by this ac- 
quittal, been informed that even judges must abide 
by the laws and not use their positions to intimi- 
date and frighten citizens into letting them have 
their own way regardless of law and decency. 


We are now approaching the time when the 
different unions should be doing something look- 
ing toward a proper celebration of Labor Day 
this year. The Labor Day Committee of the 
Labor Council will hold its first meeting of the 
year tomorrow night in the Labor Temple, though 
it is not probable that it will be able to accom- 


plish much more than a temporary organization 


at this meeting. It will, however, serve to call 
attention to the fact that another Labor Day is 
approaching and that the unions should be giving 


some thought to the matter. 


When the Constitutional amendment enfranchis- 
ing the women of the United States first passed 
the House of Representatives it squeezed through 
by just one vote. Congressman William J. Sears 
of Florida hurried from his home in Kissimee, 
Florida, to cast that vote, and some of his po- 
litical friends said he had committed political sui- 
cide. Last week Sears was a candidate for re- 
nomination in the Democratic primaries in the 
Fourth District of Florida, and his opponent was 
a woman—one of the women his vote had helped 
to enfranchise—Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen, daugh- 
ter of William J. Bryan. The official returns show 
that Sears won by about 400 votes. Organized 
labor probably saved Sears, because the national 
legislative representatives of the railroad labor or- 
ganization, after examining his record, declared 
that in their opinion he was entitled to another 
term. 
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“Vd like to be cremated, but I’m sure my wife 
wouldn’t like it.” 

“Why so?” 

“Oh, she’s always complaining about my leav- 
ing my ashes around,”—Rochester Democrat 
Chronicle, 

Itinerant Gardener (with large shears)—‘Morn- 
ing, mum—trim your grass, mum?” 

“No, thank you.” 

“Clip your bushes, mum?” 

“No.” 


“Bob your hair, mum 


?’—Boston Transcript. 

A teacher conducting her pupils through an art 
museum stopped in front of Rodin’s famous statue, 
“The Thinker.” She asked them what they 
thought he was thinking about. “Oh, I know,” 
replied one little girl. ‘“He’s lost his clothes and 
he’s wondering where he’s going to get some 
more.’—Boston Transcript. 


“T see you have a sign in your store, ‘We Aim 
To Please,’” remarked the irritated customer. 

“Certainly,” replied the proprietor, “that is our 
motto.” 

“Well,” retorted the I. C., “you ought to take 
a little time off for target practice.”—Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 


“Little boy,’ said the visitor at the school 
house, “what do you intend to do when you grow 
up?” 

“A fish peddler, Mister.” 

“And why a fish peddler?” 

“Because then I’d only have to work on Friday.” 

“Why is it,” a Southern friend of mine asked 
his colored servant, ‘that so few colored men com- 
mit suicide?” 

“Well, suh,” the colored man replied, “when 
you white folks has got troubles, you sit down 
and think them over, and the think 
about them the wusser they get, till at last you 
jes’ can’t stand it no longer and you go to work 
and kill yo’self. But with us colored people, when 
we've got troubles we sit down and think them 
over and we think and think, boss, and you know 
what happens when a colored man sits down and 
tries to think. 


more you 


He jes’ naturally falls asleep.” 


said to himself: “Now that 
we have almost got prohibition, why not start in 
So to the first man he met the next 
“Old man, you 
The man said, “I do smoke a great deal.” 


A reformer once 


on tobacco?” 
morning he said: smoke too 
much.” 

“Do you mind telling me how many cigars you 
smoke a day?” 

“No; I smoke about ten cigars a day. 

“How much do they cost you?” 

“Twenty cents apiece.” 

“My, that is two dollars a day. 
you been smoking?” 

“Thirty years.” 

“Two dollars a day for thirty years. 
lot of money.” 

He turned ’round and said, ‘Do you see that 
office building on the corner?” 

SViES a 

“That is a wonderful building.” 

Yes,” 

“And if you had never smoked in your life, you 
might own that building today.” 

The smoker looked at his questioner and said, 
“Do you smoke?” 

“No, I never touched tobacco in any form in my 
life.” 

“Do you own that building?” 

“No.” 

“Well, I do.” 


How long have 


That’s' a 


@>—— 
THE CHERRY TREE. 


Where with our Little Hatchet we tell the 

truth about many things, sometimes pro- 

foundly, sometimes flippantly, sometimes 

recklessly. 
6 eo oo ow ooo se 
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Pennsylvania has just had a primary election. 
The great and free electorate went to the polls 
and voted for the candidates 
the altar of service to their common- 
And for this great outpouring of the 
democratic spirit the candidates pungled up money 
running to figures that nearly exhaust the cipher 
supply. 


who offered them- 
selves on 


wealth. 


It is said that a million and three-quarters 
of dollars have been spent in the struggle to see 
who was the most popular among the candidates. 
A Pennsylvania primary is more expensive than 
an Atlantic City beauty contest, it seems, And 
the finalists don’t get any roller chair rides after- 
wards, either. All they get is whatever a suc- 
cessful candidate gets, and that hasn’t been en- 
tirely found out yet. 


se ee 


It is reported that voters in Allegheny County, 
wherein Pittsburgh is situate, cost some three or 
four dollars each before they finally get to the 
booth to mark their slip of paper. 
cessive punishment on the candidate. 
should be reduced sort of agreement 
among candidates. Maybe the farm aid bill could 
be amended to include government price 
There almost might be 


That is ex- 
The figure 
by some 


fixing 
on votes in Pennsylvania. 
an export feature, providing for shipment of ex- 
cess voters, in order to keep stabilized prices 
Leastways, it’s all wrong as it is 


What 
who 


in bad years. 
and something has got to be done about it. 

happened to Pinchot that the man 
doesn’t want to stand a landslide of silver dollars 


shows 


had better keep away from the water. 
eae 


that there 


much the 


Funny thing about Pennsylvania is 


hasn’t been any row yet about how 


Democrats spent for their primary. Either the 


Democrats haven't got any money, or the Demo- 
isn’t worth else they 
Anyway, the Repub- 
that. All a 


Pennsylvania at the 


cratic nomination much, or 
have got a better 


to find out 


system. 


licans ought about man 
from Mars 
present stage of the game is that it’s a good idea 
to beVare the ides of March, or June, or which- 
ever month has an election in Pennsylvania. Penn- 
sylvania is the States, The 
Liberty Bell is in that State, and so is Carpenters’ 
Hall, they of In- 
dependence and freedom for the spending of money 
It ought not be so costly an opera- 


could say about 


Keystone so-called, 


where signed the Declaration 
in elections. 
tion, this registering of the free and untrammeled 
choice of the noble electors. 
* * x 


Of course the candidates are getting a grilling 
for their profligate spending of money. But when 
it’s the people who 


What 


is a poor candidate to do when a lot of hungry 


it comes right down to cases, 
take the money that ought to be roasted. 


mutts come with their hands out, asking for bread? 
And the 
lose 


He's gotta give it to ’em, or lose votes. 


last thing a candidate wants to do is to 


votes. The people of Pennsylvania—those that 
got the money—ought to be called to Washington 
to explain to Congress why they did it and what 
the Sam Hill they mean anyway by having such a 
capacity for lapping up currency! If people keep 
on asking such a high price for their right to vote 
for whom they please we shall soon be confronted 
with a shortage of candidates and the Republic 
will be in a bad way. Something has gotta be 


done! 
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weee eee eee | fetish and the foundation of the modern educa- 
tional system was laid. 
LITTLE ESSAYS ON LITTLE THINGS In the development of knowledge, there was 
inevitably much inaccurate observation, and it fol- 
Written for The Labor Clarion When the lows many wrong conclusions were drawn. That 
Spirit Moves H. M. C. the observation was inaccurate and the conclu- 
sions were untenable, however, was not apparent. 
Our knowledge always seems very real and very 
THE GOBLINS HAVE GOT US.—II. true. 
It is still June. Over the flowers I see from my That is the reason we do not laugh at ourselves 
study window a butterfly flutters. It takes what | and the goblins one after another as they parade FELLOW UNIONISTS 
it needs of the flowers and the sunshine—and soon | across our horizon. That is the reason a few poe a 
it shall be gone. I look out over the great hills | years ago we applauded the Christian pastor who Down’ Asiatic Competition! 

; already parched brown by the late spring sun, | in his pulpit prayed, “God damn the Kaiser,” Patronize White Laundries Only! 
Yet a little while ago they were green with the | and now read the Kaiser’s mellowed reflections on ANTI-JAP LAUNDRY LEAGUE 
freshness of spring. How like everything in na- the Christian world, published in the daily news- 
ture, for which there is a season. To be born, | Papers. That is the reason a few years ago we 
to live, to die—this is the eternal cycle. sought to slay Germans by sending an army 

EVep Silide he. UnTER MEnGe CIGATHEd toumrecand against them and now welcome representatives LIBERTY BANK 
ee 5 : ’ s of the German people with open arms. 
its thoughts and experiences, man somehow has peak z i x - SAVINGS COMMERCIAL 
seemed to regard himself as separated from na- Junes are fairly consistent in their coms ane Yi 
aren tien pe @asuniUl “oP -matusen bubewan cet going. But what the human race is going: to be- Ou are welcome here 
down “in” nature by some superior power. A lieve or do next is as uncertain as the flight of any time between 

very much more recent concept is that man fits ee iS nine in the morning 
into the natural world, just as do the hills and the . : 
grass and the butterfly. In the first concept, the | CONFERENCE ON WORKERS’ EDUCATION _and fwelve midnight. 
duty of man is to praise and glorify the power The first opportunity to compare notes for those Use Our Night Service 
superior to nature. In the more recent concept, engaged in workers’ education on the Pacific Head Office Branch 

* the duty of man is to study nature and under- coast was presented to the delegates present on Market at Mason Mission at 23rd 


stand her laws. 


In some such fundamental conception rests to- 
day the opposing views, opinions and beliefs which 
divide the people into groups, parties, lodges, so- 
cieties, church organizations, schools of thought. 
There is, as everybody is aware, always two sides 
question—except questions of fact. As 
a simple example of the human attitude toward the 
world, may be cited 


to every 


pessimism and optimism— 
but is a 
reflection of individual experience and reaction to 


that experience. 


neither of which is a reliable measure, 


Then there is the comforting belief that nature 
is kind and 
is that nature is 
which is a reliable 
Nature seems altogether indifferent, not 
but to every other thing in nature. 
If a thing thrives, its environment is suitable. If 
a thing withers and dies, its environment is 
suitable. To that idea we say nature 
is kind to the thing that thrives, and unkind to 
the thing that dies. 


to its highest-born creatures, men; 
that comforting 
unkind—neither of 


opposing belief 
somehow 
estimate. 
only to men, 
un- 


express 


of emotion 
leads us into grievous error, especially 
in conflict. 


This attribution 
to nature 
desires come 
intelligence than man’s 
not seem to exist on earth simply because nature 
so far has not provided a suitable home for such 
higher intelligence. 


and men’s 


type of 


when nature 


A higher does 


Men have learned much about nature by ob- 
servation. What we learn from 
set down as knowledge, or fact. 


observation we 

A vast fund of 

such knowledge is necessary if the human race is 

to exist in comfort—knowledge such as that which 

distinguishes toadstools from mushrooms or the 

eruption of smallpox from that of poison oak. 

The long, hard road the race had to travel before 

such knowledge was developed and classified is 

, little appreciated nowadays. It seems quite com- 
monplace now. 

In the dim ages of antiquity the children of men 

were taught not to touch this or taste that, 

severe penalties. 


under 
It was undoubtedly in the same 
dim ages that education was first set up as a 


May 21st and 22d, at Portland, Oregon. 

At this conference delegates were present from 
Washington, California and Oregon. Three con- 
ference sessions without set or prepared speeches 
or papers were held. The following general prob- 
lems of workers’ education were considered at 
these sessions: 

1. The Aims and Purposes of Workers’ 
cation. 

2. The 


Workers’ 


Edu- 


Problems of 
Education. 
3. Methods of 


Organizing Classes in 
Teaching Workers’ Classes. 

generally felt that workers’ education 
was on the way but that its trend and direction 
is not very clearly defined. It was agreed that 
purpose is to build and strengthen 
union movement. 
of so doing are very baffling. 


It was 


its aim and 


the trade However, methods 


The problems of organizing classes are in- 
separably connected with the question of arousing 
interest in education and the labor movement on 
the part of the workers themselves. Herein lies 
the real test of education. How can 
it be made sufficiently important and attractive to 
appeal to the rank and file of the workers? 


workers’ 


The conference was stimulating in the extreme. 


This was due to the fact that workers’ educa- 
tion is one of the ‘new things under the sun” in 
the field of education. It is in many respects a 


challenge to the present order in the field of edu- 
cation. With its increased recognition on the 
part of labor it is possible to vision, if not quite 


a new world for labor, at least a very different 
one. 
Those present agreed that the meeting was 


profitable in that it was found that the experi- 
ences of those actually engaged in the practice 
of workers’ education were, after all, quite simi- 
the and resemblances of 
education in its relation to labor were 
common to us all, and that success in workers’ 
education was dependent upon the price of ever- 
lasting effort and vigilance. 


lar, that differences 


workers’ 
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LABOR QUERIES. 


Questions and Answers on Labor: What it 
Has Done; Where It Stands on Problems 
of the Day; Its Aim and Program; Who’s 

Who in the Ranks of the Organized 
Toilers, Etc., Etc. 
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Q.—Who was the first president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers, and when was it or- 
ganized? ; 

A.—Charles B. Stillman of Chicago was the first 
president. Organization took place in 1916. 


Q.—When and where is the next convention of 
the New York State Federation of 
when was the Federation organized? 

A.—August 24, 1926, at Niagara Falls. The Fed- 
eration was organized in 1864. 


Labor, and 


Q.—What is a “revolutionary labor movement’? 

A.—This term is usually applied to those ele- 
ments in organized labor that are working for a 
complete alteration in the existing social, political 
and economic system. 


Q—What is a “safety strike’? 
A.—A concerted refusal to work under condi- 
tions considered dangerous to life, limb and health. 


Q.—What are the duties of the National Board 
for Jurisdictional Awards in the Building In- 
dustry? 


A.—Article 2 of the Board’s constitution de- 
fines the Board’s duties as follows: “The duties 
of the Board shall be to hear claims for jurisdic- 
tion over work performed by building trades; and 
to determine by which trade the work in conten- 
tion shall be performed and to make an award in 
conformity with the facts submitted by the con- 
tenders. 


Sd 
SENSE FROM CONGRESS. 


“Today the farmer 
economic 


finds himself living under 
wherein all about him are 
boasting of unparalleled prosperity, yet the more 


conditions 


he plants, the harder he works, the more he reaps, 
the poorer he becomes. He does not understand 
why he is unable to pay his taxes, why he can not 
meet his interest obligations, and why he can 
not support his family on the farm; and in de- 
spair he falls under the ever-increasing burden, 
abandons the homestead and goes forth to seek 
employment in the mines, mills, or public work.” 
—Representative Thomas of Oklahoma. 


“Every workman has a right to make his own 
terms with his employer, to enter or leave em- 
ployment; and it makes no difference, so far as 
right goes, whether he acts alone or whether he 
joins a number and makes his terms by collec- 
tive bargaining through a labor organization. Any 
legislation having for its object the prevention of 
individual or collective refusal to work is unjust 
and unconstitutional. Every citizen has an in- 
alienable right to seek to better his position and 
the means he uses toward that end lie with his 
discretion, saving only, of course, that he must 
keep the peace. As a workman has no defense 
against an oppressive employer except the threat 
to leave or the actual leaving of his employment, 
it would be manifestly unfair and extremely un- 
just to deprive him of that right. In short, when 
a worker leaves his employment, individually or 
collectively, he exercises only his right to elect 
upon what terms he may give his Jabor. To in- 
terfere with his right would take away his liberty 
and freedom and make him a slave.”—Representa- 
tive Schafer of Wisconsin. 
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INVENTIONS THAT MADE MILLIONS. 
Written for International Labor News Service 
By Alexander J. Wedderburn, Jr., President of the 
League of American Inventors. 


THE STEAMBOAT. 
The opinion is general in this country that Rob- 
ert Fulton was the inventor of the steamboat, but 


such is not the case. Fulton and Livingston de- 


serve great credit for making the steamboat a 
success, but still the credit for the first vessel 
moved by steam in the waters of the United 
States belongs to John Fitch. Fitch, while gifted 


with great genius, lacked those other qualities 


of perseverence determination. He did not 
rise superior to those obstacles so common in the 
lives of limited 
no reward through the 
steamboat. 


and 


inventors with means and so 


reaped invention of the 


At the time Fitch invented his steamboat, the 
commerce of this country was in very poor con- 
dition. It was shortly after the war with Eng- 
land and money was hard to obtain. It must be 
remembered that at this early date there was not 
a single steam engine in use for 
purpose in the United States. 


any practical 

Despite the adverse condition, Fitch succeeded 
in building a boat 45 feet long with a 12-foot 
beam. On August 22, 1787, the vessel was given 
its first trial and it was barely able to creep along 
at three miles an hour. The trial was not satis- 
factory and a second boat was constructed which 
was 60 feet long. 

During the summer of 1788 this boat made a 
trip from Philadelphia to Burlington on the Dela- 
ware River under its own power at a 
higher speed than the first one. 
built having 
was 


slightly 
A third boat was 
than the others. It 
Delaware and 


more power 


tried on the River made a 
speed of eight miles per hour. 

The debts incurred by Fitch on account of re- 
pairs to his boats, his inability to discharge them 


and to secure funds to proceed with his experi- 


ments caused him to abandon the whole enter- 
prise. 
We next hear of him in 1796, when he tried an 


with a common 
both the 
peller at the stern. 
come of it 


experiment yawl in which he 


made use of ard the 


side wheel pro- 
Nothing ever seems to have 
boat laid aside. 

The man’s life was beset with continual misfor- 


tune. 


and the was 
His life was spent in poverty and distress 
and he wrote the final chapter to it by committing 
suicide in Bardstown, Ky., July 1, 1798. 
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Dioctor—Did you follow my advice and drink 
hot water one hour before breakfast?” 

His Patient—‘I did my best, but I couldn't 
keep it up more then ten minutes, doctor,” 


$12,000 
BANKRUPT STOCK 


Majestic Millinery 
2434 Mission Street 


Bought by us through the 
Board of Trade 


WILL BE SACRIFICED BY US 


r 


WATCH DAILY PAPERS FOR FURTHER 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


#041 MARKET STREET 
OPPOSITE GRANADA THEATER 
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“A man who joins a mob and proceeds to kill 
another is a murderer, and ought to be punished 
in such a way that he will learn to respect the 
rights of others and neighbors 
may be deterred from ever committing a similar 
effense.”—Representative 


and his friends 


3erger of Wisconsin. 
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Residence Phone Graystone 3064 


DR. C. V. MURPHY 


DENTIST 


947-949 PHELAN BUILDING 
{ Telephone Douglas 2745 


SS 
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SENICK RADIO 
THE HOUSE OF 
FRIENDLY SERVICE 
256 TWENTY-SECOND STREET 
BETWEEN MISSION AND VALENCIA 


ts. 
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JULIUS S. GODEAU 


FUNERAL DIRECTOR AND EMBALMER 
41 VAN NESS AVE. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
PRIVATE EXCHANGE MARKET 711 
OAKLAND STOCKTON 


FUNERAL SERVICE THAT SAVES AND SERVES 
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Supplies and Repairs | 


Mazda Lamps 
ANNOUNCING THE REMOVAL OF 


General Radio & Electric Co. 


TO 1408 MARKET STREET, AT FELL STREET 
Telephone Hemlock 7062 


Radio Sets and Accessories, Parts, Repairs, Service 


Electrical Appliances 


eo 
ed 
“SAO 
MOSES-GETSINGER, INC. 
Authorized Ford Dealers 


Phone Atwater 1967 3019 MISSION STREET 
San Francisco 


Equipped to Give You Service 


— 


SERVICE 


a 
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Home of Generous Credit | 
i] 
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DRESS WELL 
On Easy Terms 


HOME CLOTHING CO. 


2500 MISSION STREET 


beoowoowe 
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EVERY THING 
| FOR THE 
HOME : 
| EASY TERMS 


Sterling 


FURNITURE COMPANY 
BUNSTER « SAXE 
1lO4AS3 MARKET STREET 
GRANADA THEATRE DIRECTLY OPP. 
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THE LABOR CLARION 


Friday, June 25, 1926 


AS WORKER SEES HIS WORLD. 

Forty-six union members, including 38 women, 
go to jail in Chicago for alleged contempt of strike 
injunction. 

Premier Baldwin urges return of 8-hour work- 
ing day in British mines; Labor members of Par- 
liament attack proposal. 

Employment conditions throughout the country 
“fairly satisfactory,” U. S. Department of Labor 
reports. 
3ritain 


Park, 


Great 
Hyde 


Women pilgrims from all over 


hold 


London. 


great peace demonstration in 

Thirty years’ dispute between carpenters’ union 
and sheet metal workers’ union settled by agree- 
ment, 

British Trades Union Congress denies accept- 
ing Russian financial aid during general strike. 

Striking railroad workers of Cuba ask A. F. of 
L. to protest against violent acts of Cuban gov- 
ernment. 

Cambridge, Mass., news dealer fined $100 for 
selling copy of American Mercury after it had been 
barred from the news-stands. 

Federal Trade Commission orders inquiry into 
recent increases of gasoline prices; will report to 
Congress in December, 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad plans passenger bus 
service to and from points in New York City to 
its terminal at Jersey City; may mark revolution- 
ary step in railroad business. 

Strike of 30,000 engineers and miners in Norway 
ends by acceptance of arbitration; workers struck 
April 24 against wage reduction. 

United Mine Workers lose suit for injunction 
to compel West Virginia coal companies to ob- 
serve union contract; union will appeal case to 
State Supreme Court. 

Four hundred and fifty-eight violations of Mary- 
land’s child labor laws discovered last year by 
State inspectors, says report. 

Two held at Augusta, Ga., on charge of firing 
into group of striking textile workers, wounding 
three persons. 

Five lumbermen killed at St. Maurice De Gaspe, 
Quebec, when a boat from which they were break- 
ing up a log jam is crushed by the timber. 

House Judiciary Committee upholds right of 
President 
State, 


dry 


Coolidge to permit employment of 
Federal 
denounced by 
Labor. 


New York 


submit to new health regulations for medical in- 


County and municipal officers as 


President’s order is 


State 


agents; 
Missouri Federation of 


Crew of French liner at refuses to 


spection and are denied shore leave. 


Coal conference planned at Pittsburgh next No- 


vember will deal with new uses of bituminous 


coal. 

Great Britain sends strong note to Russia pro- 
testing against sending of money by Soviet gov- 
ernment to aid British general strike. 

Agreement ending 17-weeks’ strike of New York 
City fur signed; workers wage 
increase and 40-hour work week. 

Norfolk 
trestle 14 
engineer and 

Polish 


workers 


workers is get 


Southern Railroad train topples off 


miles from Washington, N. C., killing 


fireman, 


and munition 
shot down 


strike of iron 


bullets; 


troops end 


with three workers 


and a score wounded. 


United Mine Workers of America send substan- 
tial financial help to striking British miners. 


Charles Edward Russell, in Paris, assails order 
excluding him irom England, in letter to British 
home secretary. 

United States spending $2,000,000 every work- 
ing day for paints, according to the Engineering 
Foundation. 

International Carpenters and Joiners, Montreal, 
gain increase of 10 cents per hour. 


Standard Hat Company, Toronto, which with 


four other millinery firms started a drive for the 
open shop 16 weeks ago, goes into bankruptcy. 
Canadian government old age pension bill passes 
third reading. It provides for small pensions, if 
provinces agree to meet half the cost. 
Roy Harn of St. Louis elected president of In- 
ternational Brotherhood of 


Blacksmiths, Drop 


Forgers and Helpers. 


e 


SEEK TO MULCT PEOPLE. 

Shall $575,000,000 excessive freight and _ pas- 
senger rates be imposed upon the American peo- 
ple at the behest of the railroad magnates of the 
United States? 

This is the question which will be considered 
the Interstate Commerce 
railroad valuation hearing. 


by Commission at a 

The Interstate Commerce Commission fixes rail- 
road rates so as to give the owners a fair return 
on the “value” of properties devoted to public 
service. 

The National Conference on Valuation of Ameri- 
can Railroads, started by the late Senator La Fol- 
lette, and now headed by Senator Norris, declares 
that the railroad owners “are entitled to a valua- 
tion based upon every dollar that they have hon- 
estly and prudently invested in 
properties, but that they are not entitled to one 
penny more.” 

The railroad owners, on the other hand, claim 
that they are not only entitled to a valuation based 
upon prudent investment but in addition they 
desire to add to that all values that have come 
to their properties by means of increased popula- 
tion and every form of community development 
which the 


transportation 


ordinarily increases 
property. 

The that the 
road owners’ proposal to capitalize the increased 
values which have not cost them a cent will add 
$10,000,000,000 to the “value” of the railroads 
and automatically raise freight and passenger rates 
$575,000,000. 

Under 


rates are transferred to the price of every com- 


selling value of 


Norris committee estimates rail- 


our modern economic system railroad 
modity and are ultimately paid by the masses of 
the people when they buy their living of the land- 
lords and merchants. 

More that. The United 


Administration estimated that due 


States Railroad 


to our method 


than 


of business by which one concern’s completed pro- 


duct becomes another concern’s raw material, 
railroad rates are multiplied at least three times 
their original figure when they reach the ultimate 
consumer in his living expenses. 

Which means that the railroad managers’ pro- 
posed valuation will cost the American people, 
largely composed of wage and salary earners, the 
stupendous sum of $1,725,000,000. 


— =. 


Did you ever stand in a valley, submerged in 


a fog so dense that all the paths seemed blotted 
out? The first ray of sunshine made a wonder- 
ful difference, for in a few minutes all was light. 
So it is with life, when the sunshine of optimism 
opportunity to clear away the 


fogs.— Max. 


is allowed an 


mental 


| tetera 


WATCH FOR THIS 


UNION LABEL 


On Ready-to-Wear Cloth- 
ing, Shirts, Overalls and 
other workingmen’s 
clothing. 


Co-op Brands 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 

THE MISSION SAVINGS BANK, Valencia and Six- 
teenth Streets—lor the half-year ending June 380, 
1926, dividends upon all deposits at the rate of 
FOUR AND ONE-QUARTER (4%) per cent per 
annum, will be payable on and after July 1, 1926, 
Dividends not drawn are added to the deposit 
account and earn interest from from July 1, 1926. 
Deposits made on or before July 10th will earn 

interest from July Ist. 

DeWITT C, TREAT, Cashier. 


Quality First 
UNITED STATES 
LAUNDRY 

Telephone 

Market 1721 


Finest Work on Shirts 
and Collars 


Sutter & Pierce Sts. - San Francisco 
EST 
Biccest 
RIGHTEST THE WEST 


Social Dancing Every Night 


booww eee ee 


Like Rare 
Old Wine 


Is the mellowness 
of that balanced 
blend of fine old 
tobaccos that 
makes you 

so enjoy 


Attention-Organized Labor 


The only label that is 
recognized by the 
American Federation 
of Labor and all its 
Affiliated Bodies. 


Dreadnaught Brands are on the ““We Don't 


Patronize List,’ United Garment Workers of America. 
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SHORT STORIES ON WEALTH. 
By Irving Fisher, Yale University. 
No. 6—-WHAT MONEY IS AND IS FOR. 
Money Defined. 

In the last story we saw how, at first, men 
always get confused over the word “money.” 

What then is money? Money is any wealth 
or property which is generally acceptable in ex- 
change. 

This definition is a little vague, but purposely 
so. We can not draw an absolutely hard and 
fast line between money and other things; and 
before modern civilization developed, the line was 
even more vague than it is today. Originally 
there was no line at all. Any kind of wealth 
could be bartered for any other kind. Little by 
little, however, some kinds were found to be more 
easily exchanged than other. 

How Things Became Money. 

Among the American Indians there were cer- 
tain attractive shells called “wampum.” At first 
wampum was used only for ornament or jewelry 
and only those Indians who wanted it for this 
purpose of jewelry would take it in exchange. 
Then other Indians who did not want the wam- 
pum for themselves for jewelry were willing to 
accept it in exchange, because they knew they 
could resell it to someone else who did want it 
for jewelry. In this way, little by little, everybody 
came to accept wampum as a thing that could al- 
ways be passed along. They did not even stop 
to think whether they could find any one who 
wanted to keep it. Everybody wanted it because 
they knew somebody else would take it; and the 
jewelry-use from which the custom started was 
almost forgotten. Of course anybody could still 
use the wampum for jewelry if he wanted to, but 
few actually did. Unlike other wealth, it circu- 
lated continually, instead of ever stopping to rest 
in the hands of ultimate consumers. In a word, 
wampum had become money, something to buy 
other things with, rather than something to use for 
its own sake. 

Things Which Have Been Money. 

At various times and places many different 
sorts of things have passed through these same 
stages and become money. In the colony of Vir- 
ginia tobacco became money; in the colony of 
Massachusetts, wheat; among the Zulus, cattle; 
in Russia, fur and leather; in Abyssinia,  salt- 
bricks; in Newfoundland, codfish; in Scotland, 
nails; in Ancient Sparta, iron. In some place 
even today such things are used as money. 

But in most places metals like copper 
nickel, and especially the “precious” metals, like 
silver and gold, have become the favorite forms 
of money today. 


Five Essential Qualities of Good Money. 

The chief reasons why gold has survived to 
this very day as the favorite basic money are 
five, as follows: It is precious; it is durable; it 
is transportable; it is uniform; it is divisible. Note 
how gold compares with some other things as to 
these five qualities: 


and 


“Precious’—In large transactions, cattle as 
money would be too clumsy and inconvenient. 
But gold contains more value in less weight. 

“Durable’—Salt-bricks, cattle, or wheat die or 
wear out. But gold does not. 

“Transportable’—In large transactions, the iron 
money of Ancient Sparta was too heavy to carry. 
Houses or furniture can. scarcely be carried at 
all. But gold is easily carried and shipped even 
over the ocean. 

“Uniform’—Potatoes, leather or wood are hard 
to standardize; they vary in quality. But standard 
gold is practically uniform in quality. 

“Divisible’—If we cut a steer in two or a chair 
or a diamond we spoil it. But gold bullion can 
be cut into any size desired without harm. 

Primary Money. 

In modern civilization money has become al- 

most completely separate and different from other 


wealth. It has three chief forms: Primary money 
(mostly gold coins and bars), token money (minor 
coins like dimes, nickels and pennies) and paper 
money. 

Except in China and a few unimportant places, 
the only kind of primary money today is gold. 
There are two chief varieties of such gold money. 
These are gold coins, and gold bars uncoined. 

To those have never used them, it 
seem strange to call uncoined gold bars money. 
3ut they are used extensively in international 
trade. England today does not coin gold as she 
did before the war, but uses uncoined bars, which 
she stores chiefly in various bank vaults. 

But for ordinary use, coined gold is better. It 
bears the stamp of the mint certifying its weight 
and fineness and giving a milled edge to insure 
against counterfeiting. A ten dollar gold piece 
weighs 258 grains and is nine-tenths gold. The 
other tenth is alloy, such as copper, and is put 
in to keep it hard. In America any one can take 
such standard gold bullion to the mint and get 
it coined without charge. 

The government stamp does not, however, add 
any value to the gold. A ten dollar gold piece is 
always worth uncoined gold of the same weight. 
Take out the alloy, and you have 232.2 grains of 
raw gold. 


who may 


A gold dollar is exactly one-tenth of this. That 
is, fundamentally a dollar is simply 23.22 grains 
of pure gold with a little alloy to keep it hard. 
All other dollars are merely equivalents of, or 
substitutes for, this basic dollar of gold. 

Paper Money. 

Passing by other metal money for the moment, 
let us now consider paper money. There are three 
chief kinds of paper money in the United States: 
Gold certificates, redeemable notes, and irredeem- 
able paper money. 


Gold certificates, nicknamed 
are completely tied to gold. 
gold certificate in circulation has behind it in the 
government vaults exactly ten dollars in gold. On 
May 29, 1926, there were $1,668,688,159 in gold 
coin or bullion lying in government vaults with 
So even if all 


backs,” 
dollar 


“vellow 
Every ten 


which to redeem them if necessary. 
the gold certificates were presented at the same 
time, Uncle Sam would have that gold actually 
on hand in his warehouses—every ounce of it. 

The second kind of paper money may be said 
to be only partially tied to gold. The best ex- 
ample of this kind is the Federal Reserve Note. 
The dollar Federal Reserve note 
is entitled to gold just as much as is the holder 
and is, 


holder of a ten 


certificate humanly speaking, 


But, unlike 


of a gold 
just as sure to get it if he wants it. 
the gold certificate, it does not have 100 per cent 
of gold always on hand behind it. The Federal 
Reserve Bank is obliged to keep in its vaults only 
40 per cent of the face of all its outstanding 
Federal Reserve notes. The other 60 per 
it may keep in some other form, such as Liberty 
Bonds. So if all the Federal Reserve notes were 
presented at the same time, the bank could not 
pay them all in gold, although it could pay in 
other property, such as Liberty Bonds. Holders 
of Federal Reserve notes need not worry—only a 
want actual gold at any one 
time. A 40 per cent reserve is ample. Another 
example of a note is a National Bank note. This 
is a promise of a national bank just as a Federal 
Reserve note is a promise of the United States 
Another United 
(nicknamed another 


cent 


few people will ever 


Government. example is the 
States 


promise of Uncle Sam. 


note “oreenback’”’), 

Of the third kind of paper money—irredeemable 
paper money—we have no example in America to- 
day. In Europe plenty of examples: 
the French paper francs, for instance. These are 
not redeemable in gold, and indeed a paper franc 
is worth only a seventh as much as a gold franc. 
It is depreciated—that is, worth less than a gold 
franc. 


there are 


Token Money. 

We have left one other important kind of money 
to describe—“token” money—sometimes called 
minor coins, such as half dollars, quarters, dimes, 
nickels and pennies. 
lar although 


(Silver dollars are very simi- 
were once primary money.) 
money is very much like the second 
kind of paper money, redeemable notes. A dime, 
for instance, is practically a note printed on silver 
instead of on paper. It is practically a promise 
to pay the bearer a tenth of a gold dollar. It is 
not the silver of which it is made which gives its 
value to the dime but the gold it can be exchanged 


they 
This token 


for, just as it is the gold which gives value to 
a paper note, not the paper of which it is made. 
dollar bill is not itself 
Neither is the silver in the dime 
Nor is the silver in a quarter, a 


That is, the paper in a 
worth a dollar. 
worth a dime. 
hali-dollar, or a dollar, nor is the nickel in a 
five-cent piece, nor the copper in a cent, worth 
the value it says. ‘Yet in practice, all these coins 
are accepted at their face values in gold, just as 
paper money is. 
You will find it interesting to read the inscrip- 
tions on the various kinds of money which pass 
through your hands, especially paper money, You 
will be surprised to find how many distinct kinds 
of money you handle. Very few people, even those 
busily engaged in the “money market” ever stop 
to understand the real nature of their money. 
“Legal Tender.” ‘ 
We have seen that money first came into ex- 
istence merely 
not at all by 


as an economic convenience and 
governmental action. But in all 
civilized countries, the government eventually had 
to regulate the money just as it regulates weights 
and measures. Under our Constitution, Congress 
is empowered to do this. 

By a law of 1837, Congress declared a dollar 
to be 23.22 grains of gold, with a little alloy. By 
other laws, “legal tender,” Congress 
prescribed what money may legally be tendered, 
that is offered in payment for a debt. It made 
all gold coins (and also silver dollars) unlimited 


known as 


legal tender—that is good for any debt, no mat- 


ter how big. But other coins limited 
If you owe a thousand dollars, don’t 


The 


are only 
egal tender. 
offer to pay it in dimes! creditor is not 
that 


Ne is not obliged to ac- 


dollars in 


obliged to accept more than ten 
form. I 


Nickels and cents 
cept beyond 25 cents. 

Laws regulating money are justified only so far 
as they protect the public. Unfortunately the 
aws have often defrauded the public. 


Sometimes 
a king reduced the weight of the primary money 
in order to pay his debts with it when thus de- 
preciated. In the last war and after it, even demo- 
cratic governments did practically the same thing 
though in less direct ways. 

relation of 


In the next shall see the 


money to banking. 


story we 
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that what we need in our world 
now is a kind of education that leads men’s minds 


from and not crowd-mindedness. 


“TI believe 
away towards 
That is possible if we can train the understand- 
We have been trying to 
self-criti- 


ing and the judgment. 
free without training 
habits of judgment. We 


set men them to 


cism and nevertheless 


suggest to ourselves that we are free, when, in 
fact, we are losing our liberty, simply because, 
having said we make people free, we try to make 
everything fool-proof. It is possible to imagine 
a world in which a Socrates and an Aristotle, and 
would feel at home, 


education has to realiz 


a Cicero and an Erasmus 


and that is what 2—to 
lead men to find 


Dean Martin. 


contemplate such a world and 

it in their own lives.’—Dr. Everett 
eo 

Nothing is easier than fault-finding. No talent, 

character are re- 

business.— 


brains, no 
the grumbling 


no self-denial, no 
quired to set up in 


Robert West. 
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Synopsis of Minutes of June 18, 1926. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Presi- 
dent William Stanton. 

Roll Call of Officers—Al]1 present. 

Reading Minutes— Minutes of the previous meet- 
ing approved as printed in the Labor Clarion, 

Credentials — From Clerks’ 
Arthur, vice Tina Dierson. 


Union, 
Delegate 


Grocery 
Frank E, 
scated. 
Communications—Filed—Minutes of the Build- 
ing Trades Council. From Longshore Lumber- 
men, stating it will give assistance to the Auto 
Mechanics in their organizing campaign. From 


Draftsmen’s International Union, thanking Sec- 


retary O’Connell, for assistance rendered I-ocal 
Union No. 11 of this’ city. 

Referred to Executive Committee—From Retail 
Clerks’ 


in adjusting differences between the union and the 


Union, requesting the Council to assist 


proprietors of Meussdorffer Hat Stores. 

Referred to Law and Legislative Committee— 
Communication from the North Beach Evening 
High School Alumni Association, inclosing copy of 
resolutions adopted dealing with the question of 
Part-Time School Law. 

Request Complied With—Communication from 
the San Francisco Traffic Survey Committee, re- 
questing the Council to send a representative to 
a meeting to be held Tuesday, 3 p.m., June 22nd, 
237. Merchants’ Building. On motion 
Secretray O’Connell was authorized to represent 


Exchange 


the Council at said meeting. 

Report of Executive Committee—Communica- 
tion from the chairman of the Section on Govern- 
Club of 
Council take part in 


mental Finance of the Commonwealth 
California, requesting the 
the work of the section and send a representative 
to the meetings of that body; committee recom- 
mended that Brother Henry Heidelberg be ap- 
pointed to act as Council’s representative in that 
matter: concurred in. Committee recommended 
that in view of the near approach of Labor Day 
that the president be empowered to appoint a 
Labor Day Committee, consisting of one delegate 
from each affiliated union, a number of delegates- 
at-large, and that an invitation be extended to 
the Building Trades Council and to all other 
unions affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor to send one representative each to a meet- 
ing to be held June 26, at 8 p.m., in the Labor 
Temple. Your committee heard with sorrow of 
the death of Congressman Lawrence Flaherty and 
adopted the following resolutions. (See resolu- 
tions printed last week in the Labor Clarion.) On 
motion the resolutions were adopted. Report of 
committee concurred in. 

The president appointed the following Labor 
Day Committee of 1926: Alaska Fishermen, Ed 
Anderson; Asphalt Workers, John J. 
Auto Mechanics, Felix J. Dumond; 
sengers, Charles Fohl; Bakers No. 24, P. Schwein- 


O'Connor; 


Baggage Mes- 


furth; Bakery Wagon Drivers, Geo. Kidwell; Bar- 
bers No. 148, Stanley Roman; Bill Posters, An- 
thony Noriega; Blacksmiths and Helpers, George 
Cullen; Boilermakers No.6; James Duggan; Book- 
Wunderlich; Bottlers No. 293, Al 
Herbert Lane; 
Brewery Workmen, 
Frank Flohr; 


binders, Ella 


Rogers; Boxmakers and Sawyers, 


Brewery Drivers, M. W. Silk; 
Patrick O’Brien; Butchers No. 115, 
Butchers No. 508, Mike Guerra; Cemetery Work- 


ers, John Dempsey; Chauffeurs, S. T. Dixon; 


Cigarmakers, R. Ricker; Coopers, I, P. Beban; 


Cracker Bakers No. 125, P. C. McGowan; Cracker 


=gg Inspectors, W. A. Mor- 


row; Electrical Workers No. 6, H. C. Romick; 
Electrical Workers No. 151, M. J. Sullivan; Elec- 
trical Workers No. 537, Martin Durkin; Elevator 
Constructors No. 8, S. B. Francis; Federal Em- 
ployees No. 1, J. P. Thompson; Federation of 
Teachers No. 61, Paul Mohr; Ferryboatmen’s 
Union, Manuel Garcia; Garage Employees, Chas. 
Owens; Garment Cutters No. 45, Sam 
Garment Workers No. 131, Nellie Casey; Grocery 
Clerks No, 648, W. G. Despete; Hatters, Jonas 
Grace; Ice Drivers, F. B. Lowther; Iron, Steel 
and Tin Workers, John Harder; Janitors, J. R. 
Jewelry Workers, Walt Hustedt; 
Laundry Drivers, Olaf Anderson; Laundry Work- 


3eamish; 


Matheson; 


| ers No. 26, Chas. Child; Letter Carriers, John C. 


Daly; Lithographers No. 17, A. Vurek; Long- 
shore Lumbermen, Ed Snyder; Mailers No. 18, Ed 
Garrigan; Metal Polishers, Mr. Day; Milk Wagon 
Drivers, M. E. Decker; Molders No. 164, Al 
Wynn; Moving Picture Operators, L Weaverling; 


Musicians No. 6, Harry Loewenstein; Miscel- 
laneous Employees, George Riley; Office [Em- 
ployees, Thomas C. Riley; Ornamental Plas- 
terers, B. Ellsberg; Pavers, M. Ahearn; Paste 
Makers,~ Je. Galiata; Patternmakers, George 
Mitchell; Photo Engravers, Henry Becker; Post 


GCffice Clerks, George Flatley; Post Office Labor- 
Printing Pressmen, Cal Dag- 
ett: Embalmers, S. D. Palmer; 
Poultry Dressers, Manuel Silva; Retail Delivery 
Drivers, W. R. Otto; Retail Clerks No. 432, J. P. 
Griffin; Retail Shoe Frank O’Brien; 
Sailors’ Union of the Pacific, S. A. Silver; Sail- 
makers, F, H. McCaul; Sausage Makers, James 
Allen; Sheet Metal Workers No. 104, T. Ward; 
Laborers, Jas. Stage Em- 
Stationary Engineers No. 64, 


ers daliosm Fulyrn: 


Professional 


Salesmen, 


Shipyard Linegar; 
ployees, Wm. Rusk; 
V. Howard; Steam Fitters No. 590, J. J. Kenny; 
Steam Shovel Men No. 29, J. LaForce; Stereo and 
Electrotypers, Street’ Carmen, 
Division No. 518, R. J. Connelly; Stove Mounters 
No. 61, Krank Miller; Stove Moutiters No. 62, 
Jy EE. Rhomas: 
Yeamsters No, 216, Dan Dougherty; Trackmen, 
\Wm. Honan; Tunnel and Aqueduct Workers, 


Geo. Durning; 


Teamsters No. 85, Jas. Hopkins; 


pre eee eer eee 
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WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the ‘We 
Don’t Patronize List’? of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions 
and sympathizers are requested to cut this 


out and post it. 


4 
American Tobacco Company. 
Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 

Co-Op Manufacturing Company. | 

Compton’s Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 

Compton’s Quick Lunch, 144 Ellis, 

Ever-Good Bakery, Haight & Fillmore. 

Foster’s Lunches. 

E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 

Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of Dread- 
naught and Bodyguard Overalls. 

Great Western Tea Company, 2388 Mission 

Market Street R. R. 

National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 

Regent Theatre. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 1600 Fillmore. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 2650 Mission. 

Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. 

Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. } 

Traung Label & Litho Co. } 

Union Furniture Co., 2075 Mission. 


All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair 


woe ow oo oo eo oe oo oe ww we ee 
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BENDER’S 
: The Family Shoe Store ; 
; 2412 Mission St., near Twentieth : 
g Packard Shoes Martha Washington ? 
; for Men Shoes for ‘Women : 
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St 


Res « 
Restaurant = 
MARKET AT 4TH. SAN FRANCISCO 


POMPEII MACARONI FACTORY, Inc. 
Manufacturers of 
HIGH-GRADE GOODS 
Oakland Branch: 501 Franklin Street 
Phone Lakeside 1246 
Los Angeles Branch: 105 Court Street 
2987 Folsom St., near 26th, San Francisco 


Phone Mission 5744 
OOo Oo Oo Or Bo Boe BeBe Oo Ooo Or Se Serer See Gor ee Por Ser Per Ore Oo OG OP Or Ong. e@ 


een ey 
N. H. HOWARD Phone MARKET 3697 


Sterling Auto Top Co. 


AUTOMOBILE PAINTING 
AND TRIMMING 
633-635-637 GOLDEN GATE AVENUE 


Dr. Wilson 
CURES YOUR 
COFFEE 

TROUBLES 


38c--40c--45c--50c 


. Granada Market, Market St. bet. 
} ] Stores: acter: Mission wnat rik : a 


4 


& 
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Now at 1261 Market St., Nr. Hotel Whitcomb 


ED. JONES 
HARDWARE & TOOL CO. 


THE TOOL STORE 


TOOLS FOR ALL TRADES 
HARDWARE, ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


Phones: Market 994, Market 995 
1261 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Near Eighth Street 


bower eee 
et 
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CLEAN LIGHT AIRY 


FLOOR SPACE 
FOR RENT 


SUITABLE FOR 
LIGHT MANUFACTURING 
AND SALESROOM 


ALSO STORAGE SPACE IN 
BASEMENT 
APPLY 
W. N. BRUNT BUILDING 


111 SEVENTH STREET 
Cor. MINNA ST. NEAR MISSION ST. 
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E. P. Lynch; Typographical No. 21, D. K. Stauf- 
fer; Upholsterers No. 28, F. Poole; United Labor- 
ers No. 1, P. J. Leary; Waiters No. 30, J. Wein- 
berger; Waitresses No. 48, Laura Molleda; Watch- 
men, W. G. Harry; Water Workers, Thos. Dowd; 
Web Pressmen, L. McEvoy. 

The president appointed the following on the 
Non-Partisan Political Campaign Committee of 
1926: Alaska Fishermen, R. E. Olson: Asphalt 
Workers, John J. O’Connor; Auto Mechanics 
No. 1305, Felix J. Dumond; Baggage Messengers, 
Chas. Fohl; Bakers No. 24; Andrew Bauer; Bak- 
ery Drivers No. 484, George W. Kidwell; Barbers 
No, 148, Roe H. Baker; Bill Posters No. 44, B. A. 
Brundage; Blacksmiths and Helpers, Dan Dewar; 
Boilermakers No. 6, Thos. Sheehan; Bookbinders, 
August Halling;‘ Bottlers No. 293, Al Rogers; 
Boxmakers and Sawyers, Herbert Lane; Brewery 
Drivers, Jos. Luttringer; Brewery Workers, Pat- 
rick O’Brien; Butchers No. 115, M. S. Maxwell; 
Butchers No. 508, John McCafferty; Cemetery 
Workers, John Dempsey; Chauffeurs, S. T. Dixon; 
Cigarmakers, Philip Hanlon; Cooks No. 44, Emil 
G. Buehrer; Coopers, Joseph Cresse; Cracker 
Bakers No. 125, P. C. McGowan; Draftsmen, John 
Coughlin; Dredgemen, E. F. Kraut; Egg Inspect- 
ors, Joseph King; Electrical Workers No. 6, Wm. 
Rhys; Electrical Workers No. 151, George Flat- 
ley; Electrical Workers No. 537, Martin Durkin; 
Elevator Constructors No. 8, Frank Sademan; 
Federal Employees No. 1, Al Berryessa; Federa- 
tion of Teachers, Dave Hardy; Ferryboatmen’s 
Union, Manuel Garcia; Garage Employees, Chas. 
Owens; Garment Cutters No. 45, Samuel Beam- 
ish; Garment Workers No. 131, Anna Culberson; 
Grocery Clerks, E. G. Desepte; Hatters No. 23, 
Jonas Grace; Ice Wagon Drivers, R. Murphy; 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, John Harder; Jani- 
tors No. 9, John Charco; Jewelry Workers, Walt 
Husted; Laundry Wagon Drivers, W. A. Con- 
nolly; Laundry Workers No. 26, Chas. Linegar; 
Letter Carriers, John C. Daly; Lithographers 
No. 17, T. Sullivan; Longshore Lumbermen, Thos. 
Maloney; Mailers No. 18, Edward Carrigan; Metal 
Polishers, Mr. Duisdecker; Milk Wagon Drivers, 
Frank McGovern; Miscellaneous Employees No. 
110, Arthur Watson; Molders No. 164; 
3rown; Moving Picture Operators, I. Weaver- 
ling; Musicians No. 6, James Dewey; Office Em- 
ployees, Wm. T. Bonsor; Ornamental Plasterers, 
B. Ellsberg; Paste Makers, J. Galiata; Pattern- 
Chas. Gillis; Pavers No. 18, Morris 
Ahearn; Photo Engravers, Wm. Farnum; Post 
Office Clerks, J. J. Murphy; Post Office Labor- 
ers, Wm. Colbert; Printing Steve 
Professional Embalmers, Sam Palmer: 
Poultry Dressers, C. C. Sullivan; Retail Delivery 
Drivers, W. R. Otto; Retail Clerks No. 432, 


Frank 


makers, 


Pressmen, 
Kane; 


J. Griffin; Retail Shoe Salesmen, F. J. Dun- 
worth; Riggers and Stevedores, M. T. Doyle; 
Sailors’ Union, Paul Scharrenberg; Sailmakers, 


F, H. McCool; Sausage Makers, Karl Will; Ship- 
yard Laborers, James Linegar; Sheet Metal 
Workers No. 104, Chas. McCauley; Stage Em- 
ployees, Wm. Rusk; Stationary Firemen, James 
Coulsting; Steam Engineers, W. R. Towne; Steam 
Fitters No. 590, T. A. 
Men No. 29, J. J. LaForce; Stereo and Electro- 
typers, Geo. Durning; Street Carmen, Division 
No, 518, J. J. Blanchard; Stove Mounters No. 61, 
Frank Miller; Stove Mounters No. 62, J. E. 
Thomas; Tailors No. 80, N. Soderberg; Teamsters 
No, 85, Michael Casey; Teamsters No. 216, Dan 
Dougherty; Truckmen, W. J. Honan; Tunnel and 
Aqueduct Workers, Eugene Lynch; Typographical 
No. 21, Henry Heidelberg; Upholsterers No. 28, 
A, Bond; United Laborers No. 1, P. J. Leary; 
Waiters No. 30, John W. King; Waitresses No. 
48, Mary Everson; Watchmen, W. Harry; Water 
Workers, Thomas Dowd; Web Pressmen, Daniel 
C. Murphy. Delegates-at-Large, Wm. P. Stanton, 
John A. O'Connell. 

Report of Law and Legislative Committee— 


Reardon; Steam Shovel 


Lb HGH IABIOMR: «GLA ROIN 
Committee recommended that the Council spon- 
sor an amendment to the charter through the 
medium of the Board of Supervisors, for submis- 
sion at the next charter amendment election, to 
provide that the members of the Board of Public 
Works, the Board of Health and the Police Com- 
mission, when appointed by the Mayor, be sub- 
ject to confirmation or rejection by the Board of 
Supervisors; that they further be subject to im- 
peachment for cause by a two-thirds vote of the 
Board of Supervisors, which is to select five of its 
members to act as a trial committee, whose de- 
cision shall be final, after having held a public 
trial, giving the accused officer opportunity to 
make his defense. Moved that the report be 
adopted; carried. 

Reports of Unions—Bakery Drivers and Bakers 
—Have unionized Phillips Baking Company; it is 
now 100 per cent union; requested delegates to 
report to their unions that the Purity Food Stores 
are using Torino Bakery goods. Laundry Work- 
ers—Have signed agreements for two years with 
employers. Auto Mechanics—Business good; ini- 
tiated eight new members. Street Carmen—Are 
making splendid progress organizing; have re- 
ceived 30 applications for membership. Molders— 
Are making progress in their fight with the In- 
dustrial Association; will admit all Carpenters on 
strike to its picnic at California Park, June 20th. 
Teamsters—Donated $1000 to Molders’ Union, in 
their fight to preserve their organization. 

New Business—Moved to lift the boycott on 
Phillips Baking Co. and Jenny Wren Stores; mo- 
tion carried. 

Receipts—$498.63. Expenses—$163.60. 

Council adjourned out of respect to the memory 
of Congressman Lawrence Flaherty. 

JOHN A, O'CONNELL, 
e Secretary. 
GREAT NUMBER DIE BROKE. 

An insurance association has published in some 
of its advertising the well-known figures showing 
the lack of wealth left by men at death. These 
figures are astonishing, showing that of 100 men 
dying in this country— 


One leaves wealth; two leave comfort: fifteen 
leave from $2000 to $10,000; 
nothing. 


eighty-two leave 

The next thing is to consider the families of 
these men. Take any 100 married men, who have 
presumably supported their wives comfortably in 
these days, even if not luxuriously. When the 
bread winner dies, what happens to the widow? 

Again statistics show in a viyid and simple way 
the subsequent history of the widows, as follows: 
Of the 100 widows left— 

Forty-seven must work; thirty-five must de- 
pend on others; eighteen will have an income. 

Only eighteen out of the entire 100 widows can 
depend on their husbands for an income after the 
death of the husband. 

Why is this? Is it because the wives demand 
too much from their husbands for immediate use, 
and do not think of future needs? Or is it the 
man, and not the woman, who hides his head in 
the sand like an ostrich in order not to see the 
threatening danger? 


Fifteen 
EBhone Hemlock 599 io 
The Hub Restaurant 
Nielsen Bros., Prop. 
1680 HAIGHT STREET 
Market and Haight Streets 
Branch of 16th Street Restaurant 
3027 16th Street 
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room 7 


Phone Kearny 1540 


UNION LABEL CLOTHES 


Senge 


830 MARKET STREET 
Rooms 207-210 Gillette Building Second Floor 


Corner Ellis Street 
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COOL HEADED MEN 


are wearing Lundstrom straws! New styles—new 
weaves—new bands. Popular prices. If you want 
a becoming hat, be coming to 


6 
Lad 


Y 


HAT COMPANY 


72 Market St. 3242 Mission St. 167 Powell St. 
720 Market St. 2640 Mission St. 605 Kearny St. 
1080 Market St. 1457 Fillmore St. 26 Third St. 


Oakland—1435 Broadway 
Los Angeles—226 West Fifth St. 


UNION MADE SINCE 1884 


FURNITURE 
DRAPERIES 


CARPETS 


On the 
EASIEST TERMS 


EASTERN 
OUTFITTING CO. 


1017 MARKET STREET, ABOVE SIXTH 


We Give and Redeem American Trading 
Stamps 


STOVES 
BEDDING 


“A BOND BETWEEN YOURSELF 
AND YOUR AMBITIONS” — 
A Savings Account. 


It is always easier to save money when you have 
a definite purpose and set a definite date to at- 
tain it, 

Our new booklet ‘A Bond Between Yourself and 
Your Ambitions” suggests thirty reasons why peo- 
ple save, and gives tables showing how guickly 
you can accumulate sufficient funds to realize these 
purposes. Ask for a copy. 


_HUMBOLDT BANK 


COMMERCIAL TRUST 
783 Market Street, near Fourth 
San Francisco, California 


—_ 


DRINK CASWELL’S COFFEE 


Sutter 6654 


259-273 POST ST. nean STOCKTON. 
FAMOUS FOR EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


GEO. W. CASWELL CO. 


442 2nd St. 


} Everything for 
SRY your home— 


WIV'® 


Your word’s good 
for all the credit 
you want. 
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THE LABOR “CLARION 
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SAN 
FRANCISCO'S 
UNION 
SHOE 
STORES 
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WHITE SHOES FOR 
THE FOURTH 


For You and Your Family 


See Us About It! 


Piha 


B.KATSCHINSKI 

825 MARKET ST. AND MISSION AT 22D 
SAN FRANCISCO 

525 Fourteenth Street 


ooo 


MISSION STORE 
OPEN 
: SATURDAY 
EVENINGS 
Until 9:30 


Oakland 


Por III III ILL LLL III III ILI III III 


teeta etna tienen 


Brief Items of Interest 


———_ — 
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The following members of San _ Francisco 
¢ rn} » 

unions di d during the past week: Florence Brun- 

Waitresses, Nicholas J. Malone of the 


Buschman of the 


ner of the 


Marine Engineers, August 


Alaska Mishermen, John H, Larney of the 
Butchers. 
The Liundry Workers’ Union has completed 


its negotiitions with employers and an agreement 
has been reached whereby a new contract to run 
two year: from June 15th has been signed. Only 
Pinon ch nges were made in the previous agree- 
ment un er which the organization has been 
operating 

Teamst rs’ Union No, 85 reported at the last 
meeting «i the Labor Council that a contribution 
of $1000 had been made to the Molders’ Union 
to help in the fight it is making to maintain union 
conditions in the foundry industry of the Bay 
District. At the Sunday meeting of the Typo- 
graphical Union a donation of $50 was made for 
the same purpose. 

A resolution dealing with the part-time school 
law of California is pending before the Law and 
Legislative Committee of the Labor Council and 
the comr.ittee requests those interested in the mat- 
before it and make their desires 
The committee 
the sub- 


ens (40) ypear 


in the premises known. desires 
to get all the different viewpoints on 
ject, after which it will make its report to the 
Council. : 

The Bakery Wagon Drivers’ Union and Bakery 
Workers’ Union No. 24 have signed contracts 
providing for the unionizing of the Phillips Bak- 
ing Company, which had heretofore been fighting 
operating under the so- 


the organizations and 


called American plan. 

Seeking to secure more beneficial working con- 
ditions, representatives of the Ferryboatmen’s 
Union of California are to confer with officials 
of the Key Route System. The Key System and 
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the Southern Pacific have been requested to grant 
an increase of $20 a month, and an eight-hour 
day. work a 12-hour shift 
Similar requests are to be for- 


Ferryboatmen now 
with 24 hours off. 
warded to nine other ferry companies operating 
on San Francisco Bay. A letter from George H. 
Harris, general manager of the Key System, states 
that the company would consider the question of 
hours, but would not negotiate wages. 
ference is a phase of a 


The con- 
ng controversy with the 


unios No statements have been made by South- 
ern ific officials yet, but it is understood that 
the pany is considering the proposals of the 
uni pending the decision of the Key Route 


coLipany. 

Andrew Bower, former business agent of Bak- 
ers’ Local No. 24, has been elected vice-president 
following the resignation of William Brylka, ac- 
cording to Secy. Herman Koenig. 

Sixty organizations have now affiliated them- 
selves with the Trade Union Promotional League 
on a one cent per capita basis, it is announced 
by Secy. W. G. Desepte. 
active endeavoring to 


A committee is now 
secure the full 
co-operation of the remaining unions, 

of the Law and Legislative Commit- 
that the Council sponsor an 
amendment to the Charter through the medium 
of the Board of Supervisors, for submission at the 
next Charter amendment election, to provide that 
the members of the Board of Public Works, the 
Board of Health and the Police Commission, when 
appointed by the Mayor, be subject to confirma- 
tion or rejection by the Board of Supervisors; that 
they further be subject to impeachment for cause 


financial 


A report 
tee recommends 


by a two-thirds vote of the Board of Supervisors, 
which is to select five of its members to act as a 
trial committee, whose decision shall be final, after 
having held a public trial giving the accused 
officer opportunity to make his defense. 


The picnic and outing of the Molders’ Union 
at California Park last Sunday was the greatest 
affair of the kind ever given by that organiza- 
tion. It was, from the standpoint of attendance, 
beyond the fondest hopes of the most optimistic 
of the committee on arrangements, and the games 
and sports were highly enjoyed by all. A goodly 
sum was raised by the picnic to go into the treas- 
ury of the union to keep up its fight for union 
conditions in the foundries of this district. 
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BARBERS TO CELEBRATE. 

Invitations have been extended to Mayor Rolph 
and members of the Board of Supervisors to lead 
the grand march at the opening of a ball to be pre- 
sented by Journeymen Barbers in conjunction 
with the Master Barbers’ Association at Scottish 
Rite Auditorium, July 15. 

A novel contest has been planned in which cash 
prizes of $25 each will be given to the possessers 
of the four best ladies’ haircuts. Several motion 
picture actors have agreed to participate in a con- 
test, offering a prize of $50 to the man who has 
the most satisfactory tonsorial dress. Five eastern 
experts of beauty culture are to attend and will 
pass judgment in the contests. 

Although the barbers’ celebration is the first 
of its kind on the Pacific Coast, it is a regular 
function in Eastern cities. It is planned to make 
the event an annual occurrence in San Francisco. 


&- 


TO PROBE LABOR LAWS. 

The Women’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor will investigate the effects of special legis- 
lation on the employment of women in industry. 
The investigation was originally given over to an 
advisory committee consisting of three women 
favoring protective laws for women in industry 
and three opponents of special legislation for 
women representing the National Women’s Party. 

The advocates of special legislation for women 
claimed that the procedure insisted upon by the 
anti-labor woman’s party representatives was not 
a proper way to ascertain the facts and would 
lead to the victimization of women workers called 
to testify. Consequently they withdrew from the 
committee. 


the Women’s Bureau dissolved the 
committee and will make the investigation itself. 

The members of the committee who resigned 
were: Mrs. Sara Conboy, representing the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor; Miss Mabel Leslie, rep- 
resenting the National Women’s Trade Union 
League, and Mrs. Maud Wood Park, representing 
the women’s committee opposing the 
“equal rights” amendment, 


> 
Liberty of each, limited by the like liberties of 


all, is the rule in conformity with which society 
must be organized. Freedom being the pre-re- 


Thereupon 


so-called 


quisite to normal life in the individual, equal free- 
dom becomes the prerequisite to normal life in 
And if this law of equal freedom is the 
primary law of right relationship between man 
and man, then no desire to get fulfilled a sec- 
ondary law can 
Herbert Spencer, 


society. 


watrant us in breaking it.— 


HERMAN, Your Union Tailor 


1104 MARKET STREET 
CREDIT TO UNION MEN 


